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COORDINATING EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 
AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Iv the American tradition which domi- 
nated the nineteenth century and extended 
well into the twentieth, work was a supreme 
virtue. Play was an activity tolerable only 
among young children, to be outgrown as 
speedily as possible. This note was nat- 
urally strong in the philosophy of educa- 
tion. It is sometimes said with every show 
of plausibility that some nineteenth cen- 
tury educators adhered to the theory that 
“it doesn’t matter what boys and girls 
study, so long as they do not like it.’’ To 
some extent, of course, this idea stemmed 
from the prevailing theology of the day, 
in which this world was a vale of tears to be 
patiently endured, and the delights of rest 
and recreation were reserved for another 
life which lay beyond the gates of death. 

How greatly the foregoing concepts have 
already been modified must be evident to 
the reader; and that they are likely to un- 
dergo accelerated modification seems to be 
indicated by the trend of the times and by 
the temper of modern youth. Increasingly 
the idea grows that it is not necessarily vir- 
tuous to make life all thorns and no roses. 
The immense variety of leisure pursuits, 
ranging from the fine arts down to glori- 
fied loafing, many of which were once 
sternly frowned upon by the church and 
regarded as having no place in the schools, 
are now coming to be recognized as com- 
patible with religion and as legitimate 


forms of education. It is indeed a narrow 
conception of education that would limit it 
to the dutiful conning of books and printed 
pages. In fact, in the pursuit of reading 
itself it may be true that as much is gained 
from engaging in it in a spirit of dalliance, 
letting the reader’s interest carry him 
whither it listeth, as from all the laborious 
and over-conscientious strivings of the 
somber ones who read only as solemn duty. 

This is not to deprecate the work of the 
studious nor to belittle what civilization 
owes to the industrious lifelong students 
who delve constantly at the frontiers of 
knowledge, and strive continuously to or- 
ganize it into intelligible forms. But such 
work is not for all. Not all have a taste or 
capacity for any scholarly specialty, and 
in large part the hope of an enlightened 
citizenship depends upon the scholarly ama- 
teur, who makes his way about in many 
fields with pleasure and satisfaction, but 
aspires to be master of none. For such a 
man, reading is not a workaday responsi- 
bility, but a leisure pursuit which he follows 
with omnivorous taste and hearty relish. 
May his tribe increase! 

This is only one among many illustra- 
tions of the fact that education and recrea- 
tion may in large degree be one and the 
same. Of course they do not fully overlap. 
Discipline, order, regularity, devotion to 
duty can never be dispensed with in the 
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schools. Education in the best sense can 
not go on without studious application to a 
body of organized knowledge. But the 
futility of attempting to build a line fence 
between work and play from the educa- 
tional standpoint is now generally realized 
by teachers as well as by recreatica leaders. 
Furthermore, both of these types of profes- 
sional workers recognize a new and increas- 
ing obligation to extend their services to 
persons of all ages. Organized instruction 
and organized play are susceptible of bene- 
fiting not only children and youth, but also 
are equally salutary in infancy, in matur- 
ity and in old age. As has been pointed 
out many times, the accelerating speed of 
social change in our times makes the provi- 
sion of these services for adults a necessity. 


WHat INSTITUTIONAL ADAPTATIONS ARE 
FEASIBLE ? 


The coordination and extension of edu- 
cational and recreational services will in- 
volve gradual changes in existing institu- 
tions. At present the public schools have 
their plants in every community from coast 
to coast as outposts of the common learn- 
ing. The more modern of these buildings 
and grounds include excellent facilities for 
physical education, exercises in music and 
the fine arts, the development of crafts- 
manship in industrial arts, and the practice 
of many forms of art appreciation as well 
as of play activities which refresh the 
soundness of mind and body. Usually, how- 
ever, these facilities are scarcely adequate 
for the school population, to say nothing of 
infants and adults; but often they are the 
best facilities available on anything like a 
general scale, and in thousands of rural 
and small-town communities they are vir- 
tually the only public facilities of their 
kind in existence. 

The traditional school day ends in the 
afternoon, and the customary school year 
ends in the spring, not to resume until the 
autumn. Everywhere the schools tend to 
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foster a wholesome variety of extra-curricy. 
lar activities for voluntary participation by 
pupils, which extend into the late afternoon 
and evening; and in the larger cities the 
schools open their doors to pupils during 
summer periods on a limited scale. Thus 
gradually the trend is toward constant and 
full use of the school plant by children of 
school age. Particularly is this true of 
school playgrounds, which are in many in. 
stances open throughout the year. At the 
same time there comes the realization that 
community-wide programs of recreation for 
adults inevitably require either the crea- 
tion of entirely new and independent ma- 
terial facilities or more extensive avail- 
ability and use of the school buildings and 
grounds by community organizations. 

In many localities it is becoming the 
practice to use the school plant exclusively 
for school purposes until a designated hour 
in the late afternoon or evening, after 
which suitable parts of it are made avail- 
able for use by non-school organizations. 
Where there is a well-developed department 
or division of public recreation adminis- 
tered separately from the school system, 
responsibility for the operation and use of 
such parts during the specified hours is 
often delegated to the public recreational 
authorities. This involves a duality of ad- 
ministration with many sources of friction 
and dissatisfaction. Sometimes disagree- 
ments regarding custodial service or dis- 
ciplinary control assume the proportions of 
real barriers to such use of the plant as 
would produce the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

It seems, however, that often these stum- 
bling blocks are successfully surmounted 
and that the educational and recreational 
authorities achieve a modus vivend: under 
which joint use of the school plant proceeds 
with a minimum of unpleasantness. ne 
thought which comes out of this experience, 
voiced with increasing enthusiasm by many 
workers in both fields, is that the school 
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plant of the future should be so constructed 
as to have separate units for recreational 
uses so located as to be readily opened and 
ysed without giving access to the other 
parts of the building which are devoted pri- 
marily to instructional purposes. This 
means that auditoriums, gymnasiums, band 
and orchestra rooms, shops for handcrafts 
and industrial arts and similar facilities 
should form a unit completely separable 
for heating, lighting and other custodial 
services, With separate sanitary arrange- 
ments and with separate entrances, prefer- 
ably adjacent to the outdoor playgrounds. 

Thus the school plant of the future is en- 
visioned as a twin structure, with one of its 
parts equipped and accessible for varied 
community uses without conflict with the 
school activities regularly carried on in the 
other part. Pending the erection of new 
structures of this type, it is suggested that 
many existing school buildings have unused 
space on their basement floors which is sus- 
ceptible of being adapted to recreational 
uses and used without disruption of the 
work carried on on the higher floors. In 
fact, in some school buildings the basement 
has never been fully excavated, and there 
are instances where boards of education 
have completed this excavation with Works 
Progress Administration labor, and _in- 
stalled bowling alleys or other suitable 
recreational facilities in the space thus 
acquired. 


Wuo SHALL BE THE CONTROLLING 
AUTHORITIES ? 


The question of duality of administra- 
tion is also receiving attention in many 
quarters. In some of the larger cities there 
is a recreation commission of several years’ 
standing, having no administrative connec- 
tion with the board of education. In some 
places this commission has charge of the 
system of public parks and playgrounds, 
while in other localities there is also an in- 
dependent park commission controlling the 





park system apart from the playgrounds 
and other outdoor recreational plants not 
within the parks. In some instances the 
control of a large proportion of public rec- 
reational activities of all types is under the 
board of education, administered through a 
department of educational extension which 
carries on adult educational and recrea- 
tional programs of diverse types. 

The proposal is sometimes advanced that 
all strictly recreational authorities having 
the rank of departments in the municipal 
government should be abolished and the 
board of education vested with authority 
over the whole field. This suggestion pre- 
cipitates many heated arguments bearing 
upon its several implications. Some recrea- 
tional leaders vehemently insist that the 
philosophy upon which their work is built 
and without which it can not prosper, is not 
understood by educators and school board 
members, some of whom are definitely un- 
sympathetic if not aggressively hostile to 
it. It is said that the public school organi- 
zation is hampered by the weight of tradi- 
tion and devoted to routine methods of 
operation which are foreign to the spirit of 
public recreation in the best sense. It is 
argued that only a few of the most progres- 
sive school administrators and teachers as 
yet comprehend or sympathize with the 
aims and methods of the leisure-time 
agencies. From this premise it is said that 
although the concept of a single public 
administrative authority for both education 
and recreation is undoubtedly an attractive 
one which may be consummated at some 
distant future, the public schools at present 
are not to be regarded as ready to assume 
such responsibility. 

Upon careful examination of this atti- 
tude, one may find several sources which 
tend to give it foree. In some unhappy 
instances where steps were taken toward 
the transfer of public recreation to the 
educational authorities, grossly inept per- 
sonnel policies have undoubtedly produced 
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unfortunate results. If, instead of choosing 
a trained, experienced and highly compe- 
tent director of recreation and allowing him 
to choose subordinates who are especially 
capable in their several fields, the board of 
education makes the mistake of transferring 
broken-down teachers who are classroom 
failures to the recreation division, nothing 
but dissatisfaction can be expected. Pos- 
sibly this danger could be obviated in part 
by laying down in the statutes certain safe- 
guards regarding the choice of recreational 
personnel. In fact, recreational leaders are 
almost a unit in advocating civil service 
regulations to protect the profession from 
the inroads of predatory politicians. If 
adequate safeguards can be set up in the 
municipal civil service, there would seem to 
be no reason why the same safeguards could 
not be set up for a recreation department 
under the control of the board of education. 

The question of what public authority 
shall be responsible for recreation is affected 
in many important ways by the size of the 
community under consideration. In metro- 
politan communities where park commis- 
sions or recreation commissions have had an 
independent existence for several years and 
have become entrenched as arms of the 
municipal government, any diminution of 
the scope of their authority is naturally 
bitterly resisted and inevitably involves 
threats to what may be called the ‘‘ vested 
interests’’ of those who have built them in 
their present form. Moreover, in every 
large urban community there is a huge con- 
geries of private organizations, including 
religious, character-building and general 
social service agencies interested in various 
aspects of the recreational field, and per- 
forming substantial services therein. It is 
argued with considerable force that these 
agencies must be represented in the public 
recreational authority if it is hoped to have 
their cooperation in carrying on a coordi- 
nated community-wide program in the best 
sense. Since there is no regular provision 
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for representation of these interests on 
boards of education and direct appointment 
or election of such representatives to school 
boards can not well be assured, it is said 
that the school board is thus automatically 
eliminated as the ideal public recreational 
agency, in favor of an independent recrea- 
tion commission on which the representa. 
tion of the varied types of recreational 
interests can be provided for. 

Without contradicting this assertion, 
those who believe that education and recrea- 
tion should be under one public authority 
point to the fact that in the vast majority 
of smaller cities and towns, as well as coun- 
ties and rural communities, there is now 
little if any public recreational enterprise 
and that in these localities the logical agency 
to assume the leadership and initiate a pro- 
gram of public recreation is the school 
board. In thousands of small communities, 
it is believed, there may be little effective 
recreational leadership for many years un- 
less the boards of education step into the 
breach and adopt the task as their own. 


CAN COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 
BE SUCCESSFUL? 


In any event the public schools will re- 
main as important agencies in the field of 
public recreation and will constitute a con- 
siderable part of the total picture of that 
public enterprise. From the very begin- 
ning of public schools, some responsibility 
for the play activities of the youngsters was 
recognized as devolving upon the teacher; 
and as the years have passed there has been 
an unmistakable and highly significant ex- 
pansion of this concept. This broadening 
of the function of the school has not only 
occurred in practice on a universal scale, 
but has also become embedied in the state 
statutes upon which the powers and duties 
of public school officers and teachers de- 
pend. Thus the use of public school funds 
for the erection of gymnasiums and stadi- 
ums and for the acquisition and equipping 
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of play areas unconnected with any school 
building is now seldom contested by any 
taxpayer, and the records of the courts are 
replete with instances wherein such protests 
have met with eloquent rebukes. 

Thus any scheme for the unified admin- 
istration of publie recreation in a commu- 
nity must take into account the board of 
education. If it is not feasible to give the 
school board sole authority to provide for 
this publie service, then the only hope for 
anything approaching a completely coordi- 
nated system must be some plan whereby 
effective cooperation may exist between the 
independent recreation authority and the 
public schools. One such plan which may 
have much to commend it, especially in 
urban communities of considerable size, 
contemplates the creation of a recreation 
commission of nine members, four of whom 
automatically must be the mayor of the 
municipality, a member of the city council 
chosen by the council, the superintendent 
of schools and a member of the board of 
education chosen by the board. The re- 
maining five members of the commission 
would be chosen from the public at large, 
either by popular election or by appoint- 
ment by some disinterested judicial au- 
thority. If the latter method were used, 
provision could be made to insure the rep- 
resentation of important non-governmental 
recreational agencies operating in the com- 
munity. 

This commission would choose a compe- 
tent director of recreation, who would serve 
in a dual capacity as chief executive agent 
of the commission and head of its operating 
personnel and as a subordinate of the super- 
intendent of schools in all matters involving 
the use of school facilities. This arrange- 
ment is a somewhat clumsy one and admit- 
tedly leaves much to be desired from the 
standpoint of administrative symmetry. 
Possibly a better plan would place plenary 
authority in the hands of the board of 
education, and make the director of recrea- 
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tion directly responsible to the superinten- 
dent of schools, but provide him with an 
advisory board constituted in the same 
manner as the recreation commission above 
described. Such an advisory board would 
afford the director of recreation and the 
superintendent of schools a means of direct 
contact with leading citizens who under- 
stand and enthusiastically approve the 
modern philosophy of public recreation, 
and would insure that the view-point of this 
valuable element would be represented 
before the board of education. 

Possibly this latter plan would be well 
suited to communities where the public 
function of recreation is at present almost 
wholly neglected and where it seems un- 
likely that any independent recreation 
authority will soon be created, regardless of 
the desirability of setting up such an au- 
thority. Possibly more cumbersome and 
complicated plans of coordination will have 
to be evolved, to serve at least during a 
transitory stage, in metropolitan communi- 
ties where the field is already divided be- 
tween two or more public agencies, all of 
which have behind them the strength of 
local custom. Even in such localities, the 
recreation leaders, when confronted with 
the question of the desirability of concen- 
trating all public recreational authority in 
the board of education, seem almost with 
unanimity to hold the opinion that such will 
probably be the eventual solution of the 
problem of divided and uncoordinated 
administration in their field; but many of 
them hasten to insist that the time is not 
now ripe to make the change and that the 
public school organization is not yet ready, 
because of slight comprehension of the total 
function of recreation and because of pos- 
sible legal barriers, to assume the greatly 
broadened responsibility indicated. 

The extent to which school board mem- 
bers and administrators measure up to an 
adequate understanding of the potentiali- 
ties of a unified and expanded program of 
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public recreation must remain debatable. 
One is inclined to believe that a great deal 
of the talk about resistance to progressive 
change on the part of public school authori- 
ties is not only trite but also grossly over- 
drawn. The strategic point in the school 
system is the office of the superintendent. 
In recent years this office has rapidly tended 
to be filled by persons possessing high aca- 
demie and professional qualifications, as 
well as the broad social vision which is nec- 
essary to encompass an insight into the 
needs and possibilities for public recrea- 
tion. 

Irrespective of what schemes may eventu- 
ally be found most effective in unifying or 
coordinating the administration of public 
recreation, certainly it behooves profes- 
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sional workers in education and recreation 
to adopt a tolerant and honestly inquiring 
attitude toward their respective aims and 
accomplishments and to submerge all sug. 
gestions of professional rivalry in the inter. 
est of the general public welfare. Educa. 
tion and recreation are not antithetical, nor 
are they by any means mutually exclusive. 
To a great extent they are in their modern 
forms one and the same, and intelligent 
observers have long since come to regard 
them as in part identical and in part con. 
plementary public functions, each of which 
is strengthened and enriched by the other. 
The wide-spread acceptance of this view- 
point will probably hasten the evolution of 
workable plans for their unified administra- 
tion. 


UNIVERSITY UNITIES' 


By President WINFRED G. LEUTNER 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


THERE is little hope that humanity will 
ever find a tolerable solution of its social 
problems, national, racial, international, un- 
less the university can be kept free as the 
press must be kept free in its task of public 
education, to search, to observe, to weigh, to 
test, to proclaim and to find application for 
such truths in these areas as patient study, 
research and meditation may produce. 

Not only to the casual observer of Amer- 
ican university life, but also to university 
members, and especially to those just enter- 
ing upon a university course, the picture ap- 
pears one of great confusion. Here we find 
professional scholars and teachers busily 
engaged in an amazing variety of mys- 
terious individual enterprises—historical re- 
searches, philosophical speculations, scien- 
tific experimentation, abstruse mathematical 
calculations, literary studies. Here also are 
hundreds of young students, sitting earn- 

1 Excerpts from an address at the Matricula- 


tion Convocation of Western Reserve University, 
September 21. 


estly at the feet of great teachers, or as ap- 
prentices learning to follow in the foot- 
steps of the masters, or even, shall I say, 
some playfully indulging the vagaries of 
their teachers without letting learning inter- 
fere with life! The almost infinite diversity 
of interests and activities housed and fos- 
tered in and by the university suggests least 
of all any underlying unity and coherence. 

As we go about a multitude of tasks— 
rushing to and fro—to classroom or labora- 
tory or library, to the playing field, to the 
dance, or poring over books, peering through 
microscopes or loafing on college steps, we 
of the gown may appear to an onlooker from 
the town, much as the confused and aimless 
activity of snakes once observed in the woods 
by Emerson. After watching their restless 
and apparently meaningless movements for 
some time, he commented in his curiously 
philosophical way, ‘‘Not to eat, not for love, 
only gliding.’’ 

[Dr. Leutner quoted from Cardinal John 
Henry Newman’s Discourse on Education 








on the importance of university education 
to teacher and student. ] 

| would note that there are in the univer- 
sity elements of wnity that make it, the uni- 
versity, a potential source of unique power 
and value to all who hold the privilege of 
membership, and through them to the coun- 
try and to humanity. 

There is first and foremost the unity of 
purpose. This is often stated as the dis- 
covery of truth, its clear definition, its dis- 
semination and its acceptance as the one 
final and valid basis for thought and action. 
Nowhere outside of our universities can this 
be said to be the determining purpose of 
any universal application. Whether in the 
field of the physical and natural sciences or 
in the less easily objectified studies of so- 
ciety, political science, economies, sociology, 
history, or in the humanities, language, 
literature, the fine arts, a university justifies 
itself only in so far as it keeps in view at 
all times this great purpose; in its programs 
there is no place for the propaganda of 
special interests, whether well intentioned or 
vicious. The objective gathering of bits of 
truth here and there, its painstaking study, 
its careful presentation to the young scholar, 
this is the purpose that characterizes and 
unifies all the varied activities of the uni- 
versity. 

In the second place and alongside this 
nity of purpose, I would point to the unity 
of method which holds the university to- 
vether. We speak of the scientific method 
and mean by it the careful recording of 
observable data, their analysis and their cor- 
relation, followed by such tentative con- 
clusions as the best reasoning justifies. 

This method, which we eall scientific, is in 
10 Sense confined by the university to the 
field of what we generally know as sciences. 
It applies equally in every field of knowledge 
and is of vital importance especially in those 
fields in which its application is least easy. 

These unities of purpose and of method 
hold together scholars and teachers of in- 
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terests and specialties which seem poles 
apart, and create the university spirit. 

In the United States of America, there is 
a deep conviction that somehow our demo- 
cratic institutions must rest ultimately on 
the good sense of an educated people 
critically appreciative of the proposals and 
actions of an educated leadership of its 
own choice. 

The September days see the end of a 
period of 150 years under one Constitution. 

We know that what we call our Consti- 
tution is not only the truly wonderful 
document, signed on September 17, 1787. 
But as university men and women we carry 
the conviction that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human rights, of freedom, of se- 
curity, of equality before the law stand so 
far unchallenged by any new, conflicting 
truths. The might of dictatorship has 
brought no evidence yet to warrant their 
abandonment. 

Again, as members of the university we 
must and do contend for at least an ap- 
proach to a scientific, objective consideration 
which will permit truth, political, social and 
economic, to be set before the people, so 
that they may again and repeatedly, as was 
done in 1787, look to an educated, repre- 
sentative leadership to develop policies of 
government to which we, the people, can 
give intelligent, considered support. 

In paying our tribute to the achievements 
of America, under its great constitution, we, 
as university members, may rededicate our- 
selves to the principles of freedom upon 
which it is built and pledge ourselves to 
continue in the building of an even sturdier 
and finer structure under the guidance of 
truth, unselfishness and honest thinking. 
That is the form patriotism which may be 
accounted an element of unity in the uni- 
versity and which the country has the right 
to expect from university men and women. 


In tribute to the late President Emeritus 
Charles F. Thwing, Dr. Leutner said: 
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‘To the difficult task of taking up the 
burden laid down by Haydn, Thwing 
brought the vigor of a sturdy New England 
physical heritage, lofty ideals of service and 
patriotism, breadth of vision, high standards 
of education such as were to be expected 
from a brilliant son of Harvard, spiritual 
insight, untiring patience, great capacity for 
friendship, devoted loyalty to the institu- 
tion intrusted to him, and a saving sense 
of humor. Each of these qualities and 
others too is embodied in the records and in 
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countless personal experiences of those 
privileged to know him. His passing has 
taken from us a great citizen, an educational 
leader whose name will stand among the 
highest in Western Reserve’s history, a 
friend to all of us, but we shall be reminded 
of him through the long years by the many 
evidences in the university of his handi- 
work and his spirit. And the love for him 
of those to whom he meant so much as 
friend and inspirer will remain as a spur 
to high endeavor.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR GERMAN 
STUDENTS 

AccorDING to a wireless dispatch to The New 
York Times Gustav Adolf Scheel, leader of the 
National Socialist Students Organization, Ber- 
lin, has issued what he terms “Ten Command- 
ments of the German Student.” These are 
enumerated as follows: 


1. German students, your personal existence is 
not necessary, but it is necessary that you fulfill 
your duty to the German people. Whatever you 
are, you must be German. 

2. The principal commandment of a German is 
honor. Injured honor can only be redeemed with 
blood. Your honor is your devotion to the German 
nation and to yourself. 

3. To be German means to have character. You 
are entrusted with the battle for the Germanic 
spirit. Seek the truth that lies concealed within 
your own people. 

4. Lack of aim and constraint do not mean free- 
dom. There is more freedom in service than in 
your own decisions. Germany’s future depends on 
your faith, your enthusiasm and your fighting 
spirit. 

5. Whoever lacks imagination can not grasp real 
life, and you can not spread imagination when you 
lack the spark. Be brave enough to admire and 
respect. 

6. One is born to be a National Socialist. One 
becomes more firmly so by education and generally 
one educates one’s self for that purpose. 

7. If anything is more powerful than fate it is 
courage which carries everything before you. What- 
ever you can weather can only harden you. Be 
brave to those things that harden. 





8. Learn to live an orderly life. Discipline and 
behavior are the essential foundations of community 
life and education. 

9. As a leader, do not spare yourself in fulfill- 
ment of your duty; be helpful and avoid trifles in 
your judgment of human weaknesses; be generous 
in judgment and reserved toward yourself. 

10. Be a good comrade. Be chivalrous and un 
assuming. 


THE HANSEATIC SCHOLARSHIPS 

As an expression of gratitude for the Oxford 
Rhodes Scholarships awarded annually to Ger- 
man students by the Rhodes Trustees, a Ham- 
burg merchant, who desires to remain anony- 
mous, has created out of his private means a 
fund to provide in the first instance not fewer 
than four scholarships annually, each of the 
value of 3,000 Reich marks, for young British 
graduates who desire to study in Germany. 

The Hanseatic Scholarships, tenable for one 
year, may be held in any subject, and will be 
open to all students of the universities of the 
British Empire, with a preference for students 
from Great Britain. The scholars will be 
selected without examination, by recommenda- 
tion and interview. Candidates will be pre- 
ferred who intend to study at the universities 
of Hamburg or Berlin. 

Every scholar will be required to pursue his 
studies without interruption during two aca- 
demic semesters at the university of his choice, 
and will be expected in vacation, by travel and 
otherwise to extend his knowledge of Germany 
and of German learning, culture and national 
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life. It is the expressed hope of the founder 
and of his collaborators that the Hanseatic 
scholarships may do something “to further closer 
relations and understanding between the German 
and British peoples and to promote a conscious- 
ness of European solidarity.” In addition three 
prizes have been established, each of the value 
of 10,000 Reich marks—the Shakespeare, the 
Rembrandt and the Hendrik Steffens prizes— 
to be awarded annually in Great Britain, Hol- 
land and the Seandinavian countries, respec- 
tively, for work of conspicuous merit whether 
in literature, musie, painting, sculpture or 
architecture. Literature, it is understood, will 
be interpreted widely so as to include, for ex- 
ample, work in philosophy and history. Two 
of the three prizes have already been awarded— 
the Hendrik Steffens prize for 1936 to Olav 
Nuun, the Norwegian peasant novelist, and for 
1937 to the Icelandie poet, Gunnar Gunnars- 
son; the Rembrandt prize for 1936 to Stijn 
Stieuvels and the Shakespeare prize to Dr. R. 
Vaughan Williams. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL CONDITION 
OF THE OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SALARIES and wages in the institutions of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education have 
been restored to their predepression levels. 
Complete restorations, effective on July 1, were 
made possible when the 1937 Legislature adopted 
the financial program recommended by Chan- 

cellor Frederick M. Hunter. 

Under the new program, the income of the 
State System of Higher Edueation from state 
sourees for the eurrent biennium will be in- 
creased by approximately $900,000. This in- 
crease in revenue has made possible full salary 
and wage restoration in all the institutions of 
the system, including the University of Oregon, 
the Oregon State College, the University of 
Uregon Medical School and the three normal 
schools. 

The state institutions of higher education in 
Oregon are finaneed principally by a continuing 
anual millage appropriation equal to 2.04 mills 
on the total assessed valuation of all real and 
personal property in the state. This tax base 
has been declining steadily since 1931, and with 
it the income of the State System of Higher 
Edueation. Under the plan adopted, the Legis- 
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lature stabilized the millage for higher education 
on the basis of the assessed valuations for a 
typical predepression year, 1929. The millage 
will continue to be caleulated on the basis of the 
1929 valuations until actual assessed valuations 
exceed the 1929 valuations. 

Eight new buildings have been constructed for 
the University of Oregon, the Oregon State Col- 
lege and for the three state normal schools dur- 
ing the past two years. The building program, 
which cost approximately $1,452,000, was 
financed principally through loans and grants 
from the Federal Public Works Administration. 

Enrolment in the Oregon institutions of higher 
education has recovered from its depression de- 
cline, and now stands three per cent. above the 
previous peak year, 1928-29. Chancellor Hunter 
reports an increase for the fall term of four 
per cent. over the preceding year. Registration 
for all institutions for 1936-37 reached a total 
number of 9,634. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDU- 
CATION IN NEW YORK CITY 

A SUMMARY is given in The New York Times 
of a statistical survey of higher education in 
New York City, prepared by the Citizens Budget 
Commission. The city will spend $11,000,000 
for the higher education of almost 60,000 full- 
and part-time students next year in its four city 
colleges. It is a sum which is to be compared 
with the $1,600,000 which the city spent for 
almost 14,000 full- and part-time students in 
1918. 

The proposed 1938 budget provides $9,447,- 
337 for the Board of Higher Education, but 
the commission’s total estimate, as does that of 
1918, given above, includes teachers’ pensions 
and debt service on capital outlay. The latter 
item covers the new $4,100,000 Hunter College 
building, which is expected to be ready in 
1940. The expenditure on the building will be 
amortized over a period of years. 

The proposed appropriation for 1938 of 
$9,477,337 represents an increase of $972,687 
over 1937. A breakdown of allotment shows, 
according to the commission, that almost 90 
per cent. of the total, or $8,200,073, is for per- 
sonal service. 

As is to be expected, the largest municipal in- 
stitution, City College, receives the greatest out- 
lay, $3,823,535, of which $3,451,690 is for per- 
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sonal service. The former represents an in- 
crease over 1937 of $198,528. In addition, the 
college receives $91,325 as state aid for its pre- 
paratory high school, Townsend Harris. 

For Hunter College there is appropriated the 
sum of $2,577,514, representing an increase of 
$101,526 over last year. Of its allotment, $2,- 
143,599 is for personal service. In addition, 
$576,252 is set aside by the city for the Hunter 
High and Model Schools, where graduates of 
this one-time normal school may receive prac- 
tical training. State aid for these two units of 
Hunter College amounts to $199,000. 

Brooklyn College, which this autumn opened 
its new buildings to about 11,000 students, will 
receive $1,925,425, an increase of $103,414 over 
1937. Personal service amounts to $1,796,771. 

New York’s freshman college, Queens, has a 
grant of $526,821, of which $265,871 will meet 
the outlay for salaries and wages. 


COURSES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

NINE college courses were opened to the gen- 
eral public this year by the department of edu- 
cation of the Graduate School of Yale Univer- 
sity. These courses, arranged primarily for 
teachers, have been made available to the public 
because of their wide general interest. 

A new course this year is called “The Child 
and Society,” and is being given by Orval H. 
Mowrer, a member of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of psychology. This course, intended for 
parents, social workers, teachers and others con- 
cerned with the care and training of children, 
deals with the process through which the child 
aequires those ways of feeling and acting which 
are considered socially appropriate in our cul- 
ture. 

Professor Jack R. Crawford’s course this 
year is devoted to theory and technique in re- 
cent prose. It includes studies and classroom 
diseussions of recent English and American 
short stories and novels, and important books 
are commented on as they are issued from 
the press. Students working for credit will have 
the opportunity of practice in creative writing, 
or of making a critical study of a group of 
short-story writers, or a study of some novelists 
of the present day. Mrs. Frances Roth is 
again giving her course on “Law and Social 
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Work,” in which she deals with the prae- 
tical interrelationships between the legal system 
and social problems. The purpose of this course 
is to acquaint the student with the facilities ang 
institutions provided by state and community 
for taking care of social problems, the legal 
relations concerning them, and to discuss the 
interdependence of each profession involved, 

A new course is being given in the field of 
geography, dealing with man’s occupation and 
utilization of the earth and the basic relation. 
ships between the several elements of the nat- 
ural environment and human life and activities. 
A descriptive and explanatory survey of the 
physical environment and its geographical rela- 
tionships is included. Miss Alice Elizabeth 
Chase gives a course in “History of Ancient 
Art,” which is a study of the architecture, 
sculpture and painting of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome from about 3,000 B. c. to 100 
A. D., with special emphasis on the “Golden Age” 
in Greece. “The History of Modern England” 
is taught by Professor Stanley M. Pargellis, 
who considers the way in which English 
ideas and institutions within the last 175 years 
have changed to meet the changing problems 
of industrial society. Reading is in novels, 
diaries, essays and tracts. Other courses deal 
with art education in the elementary school, 
musie in the modern elementary school and auto- 
visual aids in teaching. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Association of Urban Universities will be held 
on November 8 and 9 at Birmingham, Ala., 
under the presidency of Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
formerly president of Birmingham-Southern 
College, who was recently elected executive 
secretary of the Association of American Col- 
leges. The vice-president of the association is 
The Reverend Charles J. Deane, S.J., dean and 
vice-president of Fordham University, and the 
secretary-treasurer is Dr. Roscoe M. Ihrig, 
director of general studies and of evening 
courses and dean of freshmen in engineering 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
burgh. 

At the opening session on Monday morning 
Philip N. Youtz, director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
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seums, Will speak on “Contemporary Art in 
Relation to University Edueation,” and Dr. 
Arthur F. Whittem, dean and chairman of the 
commission on extension courses at Harvard 
University, will speak on “A Century of Uni- 
versity Extension at Harvard.” Dean Frank 
M. Debatin, of Washington University, will lead 
the diseussion. At the luncheon an address will 
be given by President Harold A. Gaudin, of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, on “City Life 
and the Preservation of Civilization.” At the 
afternoon session Dr. Walter C. Eells, eoordi- 
nator of the Committee of Twenty-One on 
Secondary School Standards of the American 
Council on Edueation, will speak on “The Re- 
sults of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards.” 

On Tuesday morning there will be papers on 
“Some Current Issues in Teacher Education” by 
Dr. Payson Smith, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education, and on “Teacher Opinion of Cer- 
tain Phases of the Graduate Work for the Mas- 
ter’s Degree” by Dr. P. W. Stansbury, director 
of graduate study, University of Toledo. The 
discussion leader will be President Raymond A. 
Kent, of the University of Louisville. In the 
afternoon Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of the 
American Youth Commission, will give an ad- 
dress entitled “An Edueational Program for 
Modern Youth,” after which there will be an 
automobile trip to points of interest in the 
neighborhood. 

The annual dinner will be held on Monday 
evening, when addresses will be made by Dr. 
John Temple Graves, II, of the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, and by M. Pierre Frédérix, visit- 
ing lecturer from France of the Institute of 
International Edueation. Dr. Charles B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools of Birmingham, will 
he the toastmaster. 

The Association of Urban Universities was 
founded as the result of a conference called by 
the Commissioner of Edueation at Washington, 
D. C., on November 9 and 10, 1914, “to study the 
special problems and the special opportunities 
for services of universities and colleges located 
in cities and to bring about more effective co- 
operation between such institutions and the 
cities in the methods for training for municipal, 
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state and national service.” The association 
promotes the study of problems of particular 
interest to urban universities, including adult 
education, community service of an urban uni- 
versity and university extension. 


APPOINTMENTS OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE ALUMNI 


AMONG the appointments of alumni of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, announced in 
the Teachers College Record are: 


College and University 

Dr. Raymond G. Drewry, head of the department of 
education and director of student teaching, 
Springfield College, Massachusetts. 

Osear J. Chapman, head of the department of edu- 
eation, Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal 
College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Dr. John Paul Leonard, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 

Dr. Raymond White, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Lehigh University. 

Dr. J. Murray Lee, assistant professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Lily Brunschwig, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Fisk University, Nashville. 

Mrs. Mary P. Young, dean of women, University 
of Omaha. 

Mrs. Muriel E. Smith, dean of women, Olivet Col- 
lege, Michigan. 

Margaret B. Stephenson, counselor of women, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Merle S. Kuder, registrar and personnel head, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. 

C. Neale Stacy, assistant professor of physics and 
mathematics, Springfield College, Massachusetts. 

Anthony Loudis, head of the department of choral 
theory, University of Delaware. 

Dr. Jennie Lorenz, assistant professor of speech, 
Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Dr. Enid S. Smith, head of the department of En- 
glish, Stuart Hall College, Staunton, Va. 

Eugene A. Joliat, assistant professor of French, 
the State University of Iowa. 

Sara E. Woodruff, acting assistant professor of 
French, Greenville Woman’s College, South 
Carolina. 

Eleanor V. Green, assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. 

Doris Frances Lake, associate professor of home 
economics, University of Vermont. 





== 
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Fern Hotton, associate professor of home economics, 
University of Kansas. 

Edith H. MacArthur, professor and director of the 
department of home economics, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs. 

Bernice Allen, acting head, division of textiles and 
clothing, State College of Washington. 


State Teachers College 
Lawrence Riggs, assistant in guidance and research, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Victoria Frederick, assistant dean of women, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 





Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith, director of women’s ao. 
tivities, Northwest Missouri State Teachers (}. 
lege, Maryville. 

Louis E. Hutto, head of the department of health 
and physical education, Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Mary S. Estill, associate professor of English, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas. 

Ronald J. Neil, head of the department of music, 
South Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
Maurice J. Matteson, director of music, State 

Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Frank D. FacKENTHAL, secretary of Co- 
lumbia University for twenty-seven years, has 
been appointed provost of the university. He 
will be succeeded as secretary by Philip M. 
Hayden, his assistant since 1919. Dr. Facken- 
thal becomes the third provost since Columbia 
was founded as King’s College in 1754. The 
first was the Rev. Dr. John Mitchell Mason, who 
served from 1811 to 1816. The second was the 
late Professor William Henry Carpenter, who 
was provost from 1912 to 1926. 


Dr. JAMES Harper Grier, formerly of the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, was installed 
as the fifth president of Monmouth College, Ili- 
nois, on October 28. President Emeritus Thomas 
Hanna MeMichael delivered the charge and pre- 
sented the seal to Dr. Grier. Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart, president of Wooster College, Ohio, 
was the principal speaker. Delegates from 
more than a hundred colleges and universities 
took part in the academic procession. The re- 
cipients of honorary degrees included Dr. Me- 
Michael, Dr. Wishart and Alice Winbigler, pro- 
fessor emeritus of mathematics and astronomy 
at the college. At a luncheon following the 
ceremonies greetings were extended to Dr. Grier 
by Dr. Carter Davidson, president of Knox Col- 
lege; Dr. Robert Galbreath, president of West- 
minster College, Pennsylvania, and representa- 
tives of the boards and synods connected with 
Monmouth College. 


Dr. Gorpvon G. SrnGLetTon, formerly head of 
the School of Education at Macon, Ga., will be 
installed as president of Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College, Belton, Texas, on November 24. The 





principal speakers will include: Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of Vassar College; 
Dr. Jackson Davis, associate director of the 
General Education Board, and Dr. George W. 
Truett, of Dallas, president of the Baptist 
World Alliance. Dr. MacCracken will be the 
first speaker on the morning program, which will 
begin at 10 o’clock, with representatives from 
all Texas colleges, all schools belonging to the 
Southern Association, all Southern Baptist col- 
leges and all women’s colleges in the Uniied 
States taking part in the processional and in 
the convocation exercises. Other speakers in- 
clude: Dr. C. C. Seleeman, president of South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, who will rep- 
resent church-related schools; Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, president of Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, who will represent the state-re- 
lated schools, and L. A. Woods, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Austin, who will speak for 
the Texas public schools. 


THE retirement of Willard E. Hotchkiss as 
president of Armour Institute of Technology 
has been announced. Dr. Hotchkiss has been 
president since 1933, taught previously at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Northwestern 
University, and was dean of the School of Com- 
merce at the University of Minnesota and of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Stanford University. He has also served on 
many government and state commissions. Presi- 
dent Hotchkiss submitted his resignation to the 
trustees of Armour Institute in his annual re- 
port for the year ending August 31. It is 
pointed out that the work of reorganization 
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which he was asked to undertake in 1932 “has 
heen completed.” Results are summarized as 
“(1) to eut annual operating deficits ... , (2) 
to bring the educational program of the institute 
better into line with approved standards of engi- 
neering education and (3) to promote new 
educational services.” 


Dr. James T. SHOTWELL, professor of history 
at Columbia University, has been appointed 
Bryce professor of the history of international 
relations. The Bryee professorship, named in 
honor of the late Lord Bryce, has been vacant 
since the retirement of the late Professor 
Munroe Smith in 1924. Dr. Shotwell has been 
a member of the faeulty of political science since 
1905. Dr. David S. Muzzey, professor of his- 
tory since 1920, has been appointed the first in- 
cumbent of the Gouverneur Morris professor- 
ship of history. This professorship was estab- 
lished in recognition of the important part taken 
by Mr. Morris in framing the Constitution of 
the United States, the hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of which is being observed this year. 


Tue trustees of Smith College have announced 
the following appointments: Dr. Harold U. 
Faulkner, since 1925 professor of history, to 
the Dwight W. Morrow professorship of Amer- 
ican history; Dr. Arthur W. Locke, since 1915 
professor of musie, to the Henry Dike Sleeper 
professorship of musie; Dr. 8. Ralph Harlow, 
since 1923 professor of religion and Biblical 
literature, to the Charles N. Clark professorship 
of religion, and Dr. Florence A. Gragg, since 
1909 professor of Latin, to the John M. Greene 
professorship of the classics. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Cornell University 
has approved the appointment of Professor P. 
J. Parrott as director of the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, effective on Jan- 
uary 15, upon the retirement of Dr. U. P. Hed- 
rick. Professor Parrott has been vice-director 
at the station sinee 1928. 


Dr. Cart Lucas AusperG, formerly director 
of the Food Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity and previously chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry, has been appointed director of 
the Giannini Foundation of the University of 
California in suecession to Professor H. R. 
Tolley, now administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Dr. Alsberg will 
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without remuneration act as adviser to the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity, in order that the parallel studies being 
made of agricultural economies in the state by 
the two institutions may be given the greatest 
possible impetus. Dr. Alsberg took up his new 
work on October 19. 


Dr. E. F. EnGet, professor of German at the 
University of Kansas, has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the summer session 
of the University of Berlin to be held next year 
from July 7 to August 17. 


MiupreD P. SHERMAN, assistant dean of Rad- 
cliffe College, has been appointed mistress of 
the Ella Lyman Cabot Hall, which was recently 
constructed on the college grounds. The hall is 
a memorial to Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, for thirty- 
two years on the governing board of the college, 
who died in 1934. 


ProressorR ARTHUR LEHMAN GoopHArt, for- 
merly of Yale University, who since 1931 has 
been professor of jurisprudence at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has been elected chairman of the 
faculty of law. 


Dr. Warren W. Knox has been appointed 
assistant director of the Division of Examina- 
tions and Testing of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. He has been acting assis- 
tant director since the retirement of E. P. Smith 
in January. 


Dr. JoHN VINCENT WALSH, first assistant in 
shorthand and typewriting at Morris High 
School, New York City, has been nominated for 
the post of principal of Flushing High School. 


Burton W. DriaGs, superintendent of the 
State School for the Deaf at Devils Lake, North 
Dakota, has resigned to take charge of the State 
School for the Deaf and Blind in Idaho. 


Dr. MarsHaui S. Brown, dean of faculties 
of New York University, has been named acting 
director of the Hall of Fame pending the ap- 
pointment of a suecessor to the late Dr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson. 


Dr. Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, professor of edu- 
cational psychology at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been reelected a trustee of 
Wesleyan University. 


Dr. CHARLES SEYMOUR, who was installed 
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early in October as the fifteenth president of 
Yale University, received from Princeton Uni- 
versity the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
at a special convocation on October 28. One 
hundred and fifty members of the faculty and 
trustees attended. The degree was awarded to 
Dr. Seymour last June, but he was unable to 
attend the commencement exercises at that time. 
In the citation Dean Eisenhart said: “Of a 
lineage closely associated with Yale for more 
than a century, son of an honored Professor of 
Classics, by inheritance, temperament, scholar- 
ship and varied experience in Yale affairs, he 
is preeminently qualified for his high position; 
preserving what is best in the Yale of the past, 
he will guide her to her rightful place of in- 
creasing influence in higher education in 
America.” 

Dr. SIMON FLexNer, George Eastman visiting 
professor at the University of Oxford, formerly 
director of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, has been elected to a professorial fel- 
lowship at Balliol College. Others elected were 
Professor J. A. Gunn, director of the Nuffield 
Institute of Medical Research, and Professor J. 
H. Burn, who succeeded Professor Gunn in the 
chair of pharmacology. 

An Associated Press dispatch dated from 
Stockholm on October 28 reports that Dr. 
Albert von Szent-Gyérgyi, professor of medicine 
at Szeged University, Hungary, has_ been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for physiology and 
medicine for 1937, in recognition of “his dis- 
coveries on the biological process of combustion, 
especially in relation to vitamins A and C.” 


Dr. Fuiorence R. Sapin, member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New 
York, on October 8 was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of science by Oberlin College, 
on the occasion of its centennial marking the 
beginning of college education for women and of 


coedueation. 


Tue Smith College Club of New York will 
hold a twentieth anniversary dinner in honor of 
President William Allan Neilson, of Smith Col- 
lege, at the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, on 
Tuesday, November 16. The speakers will in- 
elude: Dr. Neilson, Dr. Frank Aydelotte, presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, and Thomas W. 
Lamont, trustee of Smith College. Dr. Ada 
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Louise Comstock, president of Radcliffe College 
and for several years dean of Smith College 
under Dr. Neilson, will act as toastmaster. 


Dean Rosert M. Open, of Cornell Univer. 
sity, was elected at the recent New York City 
meeting president of the Association of (ol. 
leges and Universities of the State of New 
York. 


Louis J. BAILEY, librarian of the Queens Bor. 
ough Public Library system, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Library Association 
at the recent meeting at Niagara Falls. 


AT the meeting of the Section of Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Sciences on Oeto- 
ber 18, Dr. Irving Lorge, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was elected chairman to 
succeed Dr. Jack Dunlap, of the University of 
Rochester, and Dr. Anne Anastasi, of Barnard 
College, was elected secretary. Dr. George 
Hartmann, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, addressed the section on “The Organiza- 
tion of Attitudes.” Dr. Karl Lashley, of Har- 
vard University, will deliver a lecture on “The 
Neurology of Vision” at the meeting to be held 
on November 15, at 8:15 p. m., at the American 
Museum of Natural History. Immediately fol- 
lowing the lecture, there will be a reception in 
honor of Dr. Lashley. 


AT the close of the twenty-sixth convention of 
the National Association of Publie School Busi- 
ness Officials on October 14, Dr. R. W. Hibbert, 
vice-president, was elected to the presidency. 
He sueceeds John S. Mount, of Trenton, N. J., 
who has been named to the executive committee. 
Other officers elected were: H. C. Roberts, of 
Sioux City, lowa, vice-president; H. W. Cram- 
blet, of Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary; Albert Aus- 
termuhl, of Camden, N. J., treasurer; John W. 
Lewis, of Baltimore, Md., director, and John T. 
Cate, of Glendale, Calif., director. 


Dr. J. FrepERICK WELTZIN, president of the 
Valley City State Teachers College and formerly 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
North Dakota, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to enable him to accept a fellowship at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He will 
make a study of the higher and legal aspects of 
education. 


Dr. Mary E. Wootxey, formerly president of 
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Mount Holyoke College, gave the Founders Day 
address entitled “Noblesse Oblige” at Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia. 


Dr. T. V. SmrrH, state senator for Illinois 
aud professor of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago; Stuart Meech, professor of finance, 
and William H. Spencer, dean of the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago, took part 
in the Chicago Round Table broadcast over the 
Red Network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on October 17. 


PRESIDENT Cart D. Smita, of the Babson In- 
stitute, Wellesley, Mass., addressed the meeting 
of the Northern District of the Oklahoma State 
Teachers Association held at Enid on October 
28 and the meeting of the Northeastern District 
of the association held at Tulsa on October 29 
and 30. He spoke on “Character Education 
through Classroom Activities” and on “Com- 
mercial and Industrial Opportunities for the 
Youth of To-morrow.” 


A wiRELESS to The New York Times states 
that the number of government schools in Mex- 
ico has been inereased from 7,018 before Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas took office to 11,078 and 
the number of teachers from 9,298 to 14,734. 
Before the end of this year the number of such 
schools is expected to be increased by another 
2500. Despite this rapid development of the 
nation’s schools system, Mexico City newspapers 
estimate that there are 6,000,000 illiterates in 
the nation’s population. By the end of Presi- 
dent Cardenas’s administration, three years 
hence, the government hopes to have adequate 
school facilities for the entire population. Re- 
ports reaching Mexico City indicate there is a 
wide difference in teaching, depending on the 
part of the country and the personal inelina- 
tions of the teachers. The general tendency, 
however, is to teach so-called radical doctrines, 
although they probably are more anti-clerical 
than Socialist. Due to the partial loosening of 
church restrictions, Catholie education also is 
increasing again and many persons are sending 
their children to be taught by priests in private 
homes. There is small doubt, however, that offi- 
cial education is developing much faster than 
church-controlled schools. 


le French Government has endowed a chair 
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of French culture at the University of Jerusa- 
lem and has also provided funds for French 
books for the university library as well as two 
scholarships. It is also announced that anony- 
mous donors, who had previously created a fund 
for cancer research, are now furnishing means 
for a third laboratory for the same purpose. 


ACCORDING to an announcement made recently 
by Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, president of the 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China, which is reported in The New York 
Times, colleges in China are reopening for the 
new academic year, despite earlier fears that the 
war might keep them closed. He stated that 
the University of Nanking had prepared dug- 
outs and trenches on the campus and would as- 
sign to each student a definite place in time of 
raids. Of the colleges within the associated 
boards, Yenching University, Peiping; Hang- 
chow Christian College and Soochow University, 
both in the vicinity of Shanghai; Fukien Chris- 
tian University and Hwa Nan College, both in 
Foochow; Lingnan University, Canton, and 
West China Union University, Chengtu, have 
already opened. Of the remaining colleges, 
Cheeloo University, Tsinan; Ginling College, 
Nanking; the University of Nanking, the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai and the Hun Chung Col- 
lege, Wuchang, have prepared to open. Dr. 
Diffendorfer estimated that from 80 to 90 per 
cent. of the total staff were ready to teach. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Cairo, 
printed in the Boston Evening Transcript, re- 
ports that rioting between rival student political 
factions resulted, on October 26, in the resigna- 
tion of the rector of Egyptian State University 
and much damage to the building. Members of 
the law faculty and students who favor the gov- 
ernment opposition attacked the pro-government 
arts faculty and students. The latter retaliated 
by smashing doors, windows and desks. The 
government ordered the police not to intervene 
and refused to close the university. 


A WIRELESS to The New York Times dated 
October 27 states that the fight against the 
ghetto “benches” in Polish universities continues 
unabated, the Jewish students being aided by 
some progressive Polish students and professors. 
In the Lwow Technical College, where the 
ghetto “benches” have not yet been introduced, 
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anti-Semitic students provoked disorders and 
the president of the college, M. Kulezynski, re- 
signed after a Nationalist demonstration because 
he refused to establish the benches. Jewish stu- 
dents in other cities continue to stand in the 
classrooms. In Warsaw, Professor Michalowiez 
invited students to occupy seats where they chose 
during his lectures, while Professor Kotarbinski 
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was boycotted by the Nationalists for lecturing 
standing as a mark of sympathy with the Jewish 
students. The ghetto “bench” movement has 
spread to the high schools following a Jewish 
strike in which many school children took part. 
In some Warsaw schools children were punished 
for their absence, while others were compelled to 
occupy seats in a corner of the classroom. 


OBITUARY 


LUCY L. W. WILSON}? 
1864-1937 

I REMEMBER as it were last week first meeting 
Mrs. Wilson. It was years ago at a meeting 
which she had arranged that teachers might 
come together to discuss their own growth in 
professional usefulness. A dynamic woman was 
greeting people, spreading her enthusiasm, see- 
ing that every detail was looked after and subtly 
encouraged a none-too-confident leader. After- 
ward she had a group of us to dinner, at which 
she manifested that wonderful personal charm 
and lovely womanliness that endeared her to 
thousands. 

That was Mrs. Wilson—thoughtful of others, 
with a far-reaching and high vision, organizing 
on a large scale, planning carefully to the last 
detail, dynamic in inspiration and leadership, 
full of knowledge, rich in wisdom, appreciative, 
unostentatious and always shedding gracious 
benignity on all who came within her circle. 

And that circle was all-embracing. I have 
never known any one, man or woman, who had a 
wider reach of interests, so extended a hospi- 
tality to people as well as ideas. She was re- 
ceptive of every person, famed or obscure, old 
or young, rich or poor, whatever his color or 
ancestry, if he had an idea, a gift, a problem, 
or a need. She was known by every genius who 
came to your city, and in her he invariably 
found a flint on which to strike a spark. Not 
that she failed of discrimination; but she had 
that rare gift of understanding that stimulated 
others to express themselves, sure of apprecia- 
tion of the best that they had to give. In this 
sense she was as truly creative as if she herself 
had invented the novel idea. 

1 Remarks at the memorial service held at the 


South Philadelphia High School for Girls, October 
20, 1937. 








But more than this, Mrs. Wilson had a genius 
for discovering talent in unsuspected places. 
And having made the discovery she made it seem 
respectable, encouraged it, and usually found a 
means, often out of her own pocket, to enable 
the struggling ambition to carry on and have 
the chance that otherwise might never have been 
found. There are in this audience men and 
women who know that had it not been for Mrs. 
Wilson they would never have appreciated their 
own gifts, would never have risen above the 
drudging plane on which she found them. She 
had a way of lifting our eyes from the murk of 
the world around us and revealing not only the 
stars above but also the possibilities of a road 
to them. 

However much she meant to the gifted and the 
aspiring, she meant even more, I think, to those 
whom she found without hope—defeated by the 
tasks at which they were set, discouraged by the 
handicaps under which they were born, realizing 
that they were unfitted for the life toward which 
they had been directed, and despairing of ever 
finding in the world a place in which they might 
be successful and happy. She found it and 
revealed it to them. She gave them under- 
standing that it is important for bricks to be 
made as well as golden ornaments. She helped 
them to acquire not only the necessary skills, 
but also appreciation of themselves and respect 
for the work that they would do. I never knew 
any one who so thoroughly lived the democracy 
that she professed. 

Mrs. Wilson never intruded herself when do- 
ing kindness to another. She helped many peo- 
ple, each in his own way, so subtly giving advice 
and aid that the recipient often was unconscious 
of it and felt that he himself had found the road 
to his own salvation. Any good-hearted person 
rich in resources can give help to another in such 
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a way as to advertise himself, cause embarrass- 
ment or humiliation, and perhaps a rejection of 
what is proffered. It takes genius to discover 
what help is needed and to insinuate it so that 
one is hardly conscious of the hand that lifts 
him upward and directs him to the right path 
onward. Mrs. Wilson had that genius. 

When I first knew Mrs. Wilson she was teach- 
ing science in the old normal school. Though I 
never had the privilege of sitting-in any of her 
classes, it is not hard to imagine the skill with 
which she taught, the wealth of knowledge that 
she revealed, always showing its significance to 
a broader and better life, and the inspiration of 
her compelling personality. As a teacher she 
was a flaming torch that lit many fires of am- 
bition. At that time she was in the summer 
vacations eondueting with her indomitable en- 
ergy research by exploration and excavation of 


the remains of Indian eulture in the South- 
west—a man’s work, one would say, if there be 
any such thing, demanding hard physical labor, 
the privation of the comforts of life, as well as 


knowledge, judgment and discriminating inter- 
She was always avid of life, eager 
And what a wealth of informa- 
tion and insight she must have brought back to 
her classes! 

And yet, sound scientist that she was, she 
brought back, I am sure, things of even greater 
value—a sympathetic understanding of a people 
wronged and all but destroyed by an ambitious 
and ruthless civilization with ideals that now 
survive only in backward nations, whatever their 
physical signs of progress, and in the greed of 
unscrupulous industry. Being the sincere and 
enlightened democrat that she was, she could 
not have done otherwise. She brought even 
more—an appreciation of a vanished people and 
some understanding of their primitive lives and 
of their art. And through the study of the 
Indians she gave appreciation of simple folk 
nearer home. 

One can never dissociate Mrs. Wilson from 
beauty. Like Ienry David Thoreau, she “liked 
a broad margin to her life.” This she filled with 
beauty of all kinds. Her eye was always roving 
to find it in the sky, in the autumnal foliage, 
in a simple flower, in the human form, and even 
in some squalid corner of a city street. Every 
friend reealls that time after time she pointed 


pretation. 
for adventure. 
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out beauty and romance that otherwise would 
have escaped notice. Her ear was always open 
for the beauty of sound. We all know her devo- 
tion to chamber and orchestral music and how 
generously she shared her seats at the symphony 
concerts. “Come down Friday afternoon,” she 
would write, “Heifitz is playing the Sibelius 
concerto,” or what she liked still better, “I have 
a youngster whom I want you to hear sing.” 
She loved most, I think the music of the human 
voice, that instrument by which the God-gifted 
lift their souls in song and reveal through one 
personality the beauty conceived and recorded 
by another. Her knowledge of literature was 
catholic, and her taste was impeccable. 

There was only one thing that Mrs. Wilson 
hated, and that was sham. No honest ignorance 
was so deep as to draw her scorn, no stupidity 
so dense as to fail of her sympathy, no humility 
so low that it did not invite her help. But sham, 
blatant emptiness or selfish indirection evoked 
expression of contempt, brief but devastating. 
She was so honest herself, so unselfish, so direct 
that she could not understand how any one else 
could be otherwise. But her scorn never burned 
in bitterness, for she had the saving grace of 
humor. She saw the braggart as a Lilliputian, 
and she laughed. 

Shortly after I first knew Mrs. Wilson, she 
was elevated to the principalship of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, which is 
her eternal physical monument. (Her spiritual 
monument is in all of us whom she influenced 
and helped to higher things.) There she found 
the opportunity to translate her vision of educa- 
tion for the richer and more effective life into a 
program that redirected the lives of thousands of 
girls. Her flaming faith in the Demos made her 
love especially the underprivileged, of whom she 
had many, but she did not neglect those with 
high gifts and those of timorous ambition. She 
was not 


one who hath lost his way 
And strayed in dreams of life long past. 


Understanding and respecting the past, she had 
a vision of an education that made girls live 
happier and more useful lives in the times in 
which they were born, an education that is prac- 
tical but at the same time appreciative of beauty 
of all kinds and of straight thinking about the 
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world. She taught them independence. In effect 
she said to them, 


Not I, nor anyone else, can travel the road for you. 
You must travel it for yourself. 


And this in a measure all her girls learned to do. 
Some thought that she was radical in her 
social beliefs. She was—in the truest sense of 
the word. She believed in getting down to the 
roots of things and in leading young people with 
honest, wide-open eyes to an understanding of 
civilization as it is and of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that explain it, always accompanying 
understanding with ideals that would direct 
their contribution to building a better world. 
Like H. G. Wells, she was far too wise “to pre- 
tend . . . that you have only to clear away one 
in order to find another and better 
.. There is nothing under- 
neath but a site.” And it was this site that she 
was eternally and devotedly trying to get her 
girls to diseover so that they might build better 
for their neighbors as well as for themselves. 
That she did not always succeed never discour- 
aged her so that she abandoned the fight. She 
could not be intimidated by those who selfishly 
or with timid fear tried to shackle her hands. 
She kept her eyes l'fted to the stars. With the 
Watcher of the Skies she might have said: 


‘system’... 
one underneath. . 


The men that follow me with more delicate art 
May add their tens of thousands; yet my sum 
Will save them just that five and twenty years 
Of patience, bring them sooner to their goal 
That kingdom of the law I shall not see. 

We are on the verge of great discoveries. 

I feel them as the dreamer feels the dawn 
Before his eyes are opened. Many of you 

Will see them. 

I wish I could make the laymen in this 
audience appreciate the magnificence of her 
contribution to secondary education, not only in 
Philadelphia but in the entire United States and 
in foreign countries as well. But it is impossible 
without giving details that are here inappro- 
priate. It is sufficient to say that when the 
profession thinks of sound progressive secon- 
dary education it inevitably thinks of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. It grew 
until it won deserved recognition, praise, and 
She pioneered in curriculum reform 
but her greatest 


imitation. 
and in methods of teaching; 
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pioneering was in the eager and unremitting 
search for understanding of each individual gir] 
so that she might have understanding, sympathy, 
encouragement, direction, and success. 

While Mrs. Wilson was educating thousands 
of girls, she was at the same time educating 
scores of teachers, who now carry on her great 
tradition here and in other schools. By her 
writings and her speeches she extended her jp. 
fluence to thousands of teachers in this and jn 
other countries. It is no exaggeration to say 
that no other educator, with one exception, es 
had in this day a greater influence than she on 
teachers in foreign lands. She was a great 
international figure. Always she was listened to 
with the keenest attention, and what she reported 
and advised changed the practices in a multitude 
of schools and made education a finer, a more 
human, and a more effective process for innu- 
merable youth. 

I like to recall the last time that I saw Mrs. 
Wilson. She had retired and was suffering from 
a painful physical ailment when I came to Phila- 
delphia to sit by her hearth and enjoy her rich 
wisdom. Was she discouraged, complaining, and 
merely waiting for release? Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. Buoyant in spirit, vigor- 
ous in mind, she was finishing a new book, which 
I hope soon will be published, minimizing her 
infirmities, active in a dozen local enterprises, 
and planning another trip around the world. As 
long as I could stay we talked, not of petty 
things, but of great plans and noble hopes. Be- 
sides talking well herself, she had that rare gift 
of making other people produce the best that is 
in them. When listening she was not passive, 
but brilliantly stimulating. I never left Mrs. 
Wilson without being made to feel that I was a 
better man than I am. 

It is not grief that fills me this afternoon, but 
joy and pride that I knew such a woman, “sent 
by the gods to do honor to the world.” “Me- 
thinks,” as was said of Aleestis, 


She hath made all women’s life to be 
A nobler thing by one great woman’s deeds. 


With you I should like to have the impossible, 
Mrs. Wilson going on eternally, helping me and 
helping you and helping all mankind. But she 
has done her work, a great work, the influence 
of which will be eternal, handed on through us 
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+) others whom she enabled us to help better 
in we could have done without her. She had 
packed into one life experiences that would have 
enriched many lives of ordinary mortals. I am 
vlad that she passed on in the fullness of her 


mental and spiritual powers. And we can say 


together : 
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Whate’er of blessed life there be 
For high souls to the darkness flown, 
Be thine forever, and a throne 
Beside the crowned Persephone. 


Tuomas H. Briacs 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


GOING TO SCHOOL BY RADIO 

Because of the unfortunate outbreak of infan- 
tile paralysis, the children of Chicago have been 
going to school by radio. The administrative 
officers of the schools, anxious to keep the chil- 
dren of Chicago from falling behind in their 
studies, substituted education by radio for the 
ysual classroom instruetion. This was one of 
the first large-scale experiments of its kind in 
America and should be extremely valuable for 
evaulating the effectiveness of such means of 
instruction. 

Radio is very, very young. None of us are 
apable as yet of passing judgment on the edu- 
cational and social implications of its use. How- 


ever, there are certain observations concerning 
ts social and historical significance that seem to 
e quite evident. 

Radio brings the voice of a stranger into our 


most seeluded homes. Presidents sell their pro- 
grams and patent medicine men their panaceas 
over the same air. Ministers and priests admon- 
ish us to follow the simple life and high pressure 
salesmen make it difficult to do so. The mere 
turning of a dial takes us from the sublime ren- 
ditions of artists to the ridiculous noises of the 
professional hog-eallers. Radio in America is 
certainly cosmopolitan in its appeals. 

Radio appeals come to us in our most relaxed 
moments. We turn on the radio when the day’s 
work is over. Often we are relatively uncon- 
scious of the persuasive voice of the announcer. 
And many times his deepest impressions are on 
our subeonseious minds. It is only when we 
stop to analyze what prompts us to ask for 
certain articles that we realize who motivated 
our choices, 

Radio brings more people into contact with 
the same voice, the same appeal, than any other 
human ageney. For the first time since the 
beginning of history has the voice of the dema- 





gogue come into the privacy of our homes. 
Twenty-five years ago, the political spellbinder 
was limited by the capacity of his lungs; to-day 
his only limitation is our patience. 

It is no historical accident that the dictator- 
ships of the modern world have occurred simul- 
taneously with the development of the radio. 
Dictators realize its power. Mass movements are 
stimulated by mass propaganda. When Musso- 
lini speaks, all Italy is compelled to stand by and 
listen. When Hitler or Goebbels appeal to the 
German masses, no excuses for failing to listen 
are accepted. German law regulates the size of 
German receiving sets to guarantee that no Ger- 
man tunes in on the “blasphemy” emanating 
from Soviet Russia. 

When I was in Japan in 1933, I was deeply 
impressed by the constant use of the radio as 
an agency for stimulating patriotic ardor. 
Often thousands of people gathered around the 
loud speakers in the parks and listened to the 
exhortations of the professional patriots. Ae- 
cording to the patriots’ creed, death on the bat- 
tlefield was the supreme achievement of Japa- 
nese manhood. 

Radio, thank heaven, was in its infancy in the 
last war. Without its aid, Americans were 
whipped into a frenzy of insanity and hate. 
Imagine, if you will, the terrific effect, should 
we go to war again, of constant propaganda by 
radio reminding us that we are God’s chosen 
people and the enemy sons of Satan. 

The hate focussed on Germans in the last war 
was transferred to Catholics, Negroes and Jews 
by klansmen who believed that love of country 
can best be expressed by hate of others. And 
the effects of klan activity are still with us. 

The maintenance of our democratic form of 
government is dependent on our remaining at 
peace. War means the unlimited use of propa- 
ganda and the annihilation of dissident opinion. 
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And no democracy can long survive such treat- 
ment. 

But what has this to do with education? The 
answer is, very much indeed. For education in 
a democracy is a socialized process of give and 
take. In a democratic school environment the 
most valuable lessons are learned through the 
contact of the teacher with her pupils and the 
pupils’ contacts with each other. In a demo- 
cratic classroom, lessons are not imposed on 
pupils; they are learned as a part of life. 
Schools in a democracy are not detached from 
life; they are life itself. There is no more false 
concept in the minds of many Americans than 
the belief that participation in the problems and 
pleasures of life is extraneous to the school- 
room. In a good school, pupils are not learning 
to live; they are living. . 

The enlightened teacher has her greatest in- 
fluence in her contact with her pupils. She 
stimulates the brilliant minds in her class to 
greater achievement and patiently helps the 
more backward to learn their daily lessons. 
While recognizing that there are one- and five- 
talent minds, the sympathetic teacher helps each 
pupil to develop to the fullest extent of his 
capacity. 

Radio teachers can never make this adjust- 
ment. Education by radio is limited by the im- 
possibility of making adjustment to the capacity 
of the individual pupil. 

We are reminded daily that our present age 
is one of transition and confusion; that our old 
institutions and patterns of life are giving way 
to new; that the world is divided politically be- 
tween the dictatorships and the democracies; and 
that Americans are not incapable of taking sides 
in these ideological and political conflicts. 

It seems to me that these observations are true. 
And since they are true, it is the responsibility 
of edueators to prepare the American youth to 
meet the conflicting arguments that are so 
rampant to-day. 

There is no better preparation to meet these 
conflicting ideas than free discussion in the class- 


room. It is an accepted maxim of life that we 


are not afraid of what we understand. If Fas- 
cism is a terror to some, and Communism to 
others, there is no greater protection against 
them than comparison with what we have. It 
is also a recognized maxim of life that we are 
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attracted by the forbidden. So the enlightened 
teacher drags the bogey men from the closets 
of superstition, analyzes them and, as a result, 
they lose their greatest attraction—mystery, 

Radio can not perform the function of diseys. 
sion. The radio teacher always has the las 
word. Radio pupils can not interrupt, ean not 
question. Radio pupils, like the German masses. 
can only listen. Radio education is never recip- 
rocal. The pupils and teachers can not share the 
intellectual give and take, which the true learning 
process affords. Radio, as Dr. George Axtelle, 
of Northwestern, so aptly argues, “lends itself 
to indoctrination, and cripples critical reflective 
capacities. It has no provision for active social 
participation and interaction. There is yo 
opportunity for purposing, planning, executing 
and evaluating on the part of the students. 

“No greater catastrophe could befall American 
education than for the radio to become an edu- 
cative substitute for education through a group 
life, activity, planning, and reflection. As an 
aid to an active social education, it has untold 
possibilities.” 

The same conclusions hold true for adults. 
Learning does not end with the completion of 
our formal education. Commencement should 
mean the continuation of learning, not the end. 
Adults, like boys and girls, learn best through 
participation, through intelligent give and take. 

In a democracy, ideas develop in the barber 
shop, club and sewing circle, classroom and lee- 
ture hall, and then like yeast leaven the whole 
loaf. In an autocracy, ideas are imposed from 
the top by the ruling cliques. It was Confucius 
who described this process by saying: “The 
rulers are the wind, the ruled the grass, and the 
grass inclines as the winds blow.” 

Modern dictators sneer at free discussion. 
They insist on being the final arbiters of opinion 
and thought. Discipline of the mind has become 
a fetish, and the brave spirits who refuse to be 
disciplined are exiled or shot. 

Such a policy destroys the last vestige o! 
intellectual creativity. No man ean fit his 
thoughts into a pattern. Great writers, artists 
and dreamers through the ages expressed their 
personality in their work. A truly civilized 
state releases this creative urge. Only bar- 
barians crush it. 

Practically, schools should be open as nearly 
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twenty-four hours per day, three hundred sixty- 
five days per year, as possible. Parents should 
share the educational development of their chil- 
dren. Adult education is as necessary as the 
education of children in times of rapid transi- 
tion like to-day. Only by such means can we 
bridge the gap which so often develops between 
old and young. 

America needs adult forums, thousands of 
‘hem—forums where every idea is discussed, 
where every theory is. argued pro and con. 
Americans need the practise of presenting and 
defending their ideas, so as to be better able to 
resist the pleading of the demagogue. Capital 
and labor, radical and conservative, militarist 
and pacifist should appear on the same platform. 
No single group should ever monopolize the 
sources of news; no single point of view should 
ever be foreed on people, at the exelusion of 
others. 

It can never be emphasized too often in these 
days when we step to the dial for everything 
from advice for the love-lorn to discussion of the 
fourth dimension, that it is dangerous, very 
dangerous, for any one to accept his ideas like 
his canned goods, ready for use. Radio is a 
supplement, not a substitute, for the forum. 
Remember, there is no better way to clarify 
one’s thoughts than expressing and defending 
them. 

Radios can be turned off, but radio speakers 
can never be talked back to! And nothing is so 
mentally stultifying, so deadening as presenta- 
tion without contradiction. No wonder Musso- 
lini and Hitler think they are sprung from the 
the head of Jove. And no wonder presidents 
surrounded by “yes-men” sometimes lose their 
perspective ! 

There is no greater responsibility facing the 
American people than controlling their most 
recently aequired national resouree—the ether. 
When the Nazis killed Dollfuss in 1934, they 
first seized the radio station in Vienna. And if 
an American demagogue ever robs us of our 
liberty, he will first monopolize the use of the 
radio! 

The United States of America has become 
great because her people have insisted on equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. We believe that 
the rich and poor should share our schools alike. 
The fair-minded teacher tries to help those who 
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need it most. This is not the case when children 
are taught by radio. Children in the wealthy 
and middle-class homes have access to good 
radios in quiet rooms. Their mothers can often 
help them prepare their lessons. This is not 
true of the children from the less privileged 
homes, where conditions are more crowded and 
where mothers are too busy to help their chil- 
dren. 

Chicago is a cosmopolitan city. Many of the 
parents of the pupils in Chicago schools received 
their education in another language, and natu- 
rally are handicapped in their ability to help 
their children. 

When these pupils return to school, they are 
or should be examined on the work they have 
covered. Unless all pupils have had approxi- 
mately the same opportunity of study, it is 
manifestly unfair to expect that they all should 
be held equally responsible. 

All adults know that there are certain tool 
subjects that have to be mastered before creative 
work is possible. Reading, writing, the use of 
numbers and spelling are the tool subjects on 
which we build our higher education. Adults 
should know, if they have not forgotten, that 
they had to be given considerable help and 
encouragement when learning to master these 
tools. These fundamentals can not be taught 
by radio. When the radio teacher says, “Johnny, 
take this down in your note-book,” she takes it 
for granted that Johnny can write and spell. 
And when she asks little Nellie to study the next 
two chapters, she assumes that Nellie can read. 
The fact of the matter is: It’s not very easy to 
tune in on the radio if you can’t recognize num- 
bers. . 

As has been suggested, the radio supplements 
our formal education. Radio is invaluable as a 
disseminator of culture. Radio has contributed 
much to the popularization of good music, 
drama, political and economic discussion. Radio 
ean do much more to educate the American 
populace. The time is here when every oppor- 
tunity to broaden the use of the radio should be 
encouraged. President Angell of Yale, has been 
hired by one great broadcasting chain to advise 
on the use of the radio for educational purposes. 
President Angell can make no greater contri- 
bution to American education than cooperation 
with the existing educational institutions. Radio 
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and education, like science and religion, do not 
conflict ; they complement each other. 

It may seem paradoxical to use the radio to 
call your attention to the inadequacies of radio 
for educational purposes. In conclusion, may I 
repeat that (1) education is a reciprocal experi- 
ence in which teacher and pupil share; (2) that 
we must all jealously guard against monopoliza- 
tion of the use of the radio by any person or 
group; (3) radio is a supplement, not a sub- 
stitute, for formal education. 


Kermit Epy 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES IN GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 

Ir is an interesting fact that one seldom finds 
a course in psychology in high school. It is an 
almost unheard-of thing to find any form of 
psychological work in the grades. Since psy- 
chology is that subject of subjects which studies 
how and why people feel, think and do as they 
do, in a word, which studies human nature, one 
may well pause to wonder why this subject does 
not appear in either the curriculum of grade 
school or of high school. 

When one ponders over the values of the study 
of human nature, as based upon a mass of care- 
ful experimental testing by investigators in the 
various fields of psychology, one must wonder 
still more why psychology does not appear in 
the school curricula. Psychology should give a 
world of self-understanding to the individual, an 
understanding of the nature of his motives and 
of the level of his capacities and traits. Psy- 
chology should give the individual an under- 
standing of other people, their motives, habits, 
attitudes and ways of acting. In general, psy- 
chology should be helpful to the student in better 
adjusting himself to his problems and life situa- 
tions. 

In all probability, the average school princi- 
pal or teacher will at once say that psychology 
is so difficult, so abstruse and so theoretical that 
its introduction into the lower curricula is out 
of the question. There is good ground for this 
attitude. These principals and teachers were 
brought up either on the metaphysical “mental- 
science” of years ago or on modern university 
psychological courses in which abstract and un- 
interesting technical laboratory data were pre- 
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sented, encumbered with a mighty weight 9 
theory. 

If one thinks of psychology as a highly tech. 
nical, laboratory-experimental and_ theoretica| 
subject, as is usually (and unfortunately, we 
believe) the case in the university course, then 
we will grant at once that there is no place fo 
psychology in grade or high school. However, | 
am not concerned with this abstruse, technica) 
and theoretical form of psychology. I am ey. 
cerned with a course in psychology whose cop. 
tent and method is pitched to the level of the 
students’ maturation and experience, a psycho). 
ogy which presents well-established facts an 
principles of human nature of our times and 
conditions. 

When my daughter was in the lower grades we 
had occasional interesting and, I believe, profit. 
able discussions of “psychology.” We discussed 
the “bad tempers” of some of her girl friends 
When the older girls turned her down she knew 
enough psychology to come into the house and 
secure a handful of cookies. Appearing again 
near the group she obtained results. She really 
had a fine background of experience at the age 
of eight or ten to discuss and appreciate many 
psychological facts. Each year she learned more 
about people in the give and take of life and we 
were able to make our psychological discussions 
more intensive and extensive. In high school 
she was ready for still more mature discussions 
of psychology. Here we could add on principles 
of efficient learning and motivation, along with 
techniques of adjustment in a still more mature 
way. 

But do not misunderstand me. I am in n0 
sense blind to certain difficulties which stand w 
the way of introducing the study of human 
nature in the lower curricula. At present there 
is no series of graded text-books of psychology 
for the grades or high school. This is the most 
serious obstacle (aside, of course, from the 
obstacle of “set ways” of educators, whereby ® 
strong resistance is always presented to aly 
change in a set curriculum). However, these 
books will come if there is any demand for them 
on the part of educational directors of our 
schools. 

The text-books which we have in mind should 
be written by reputable psychologists who have 
evinced a clear appreciation for applied psyehol- 
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ogy and who have a broad educational perspec- 
pe These books should be pitched to the level 
of the child, utilizing his already accumulated 
experiences. It should stress principles of 
human relations and motivation throughout. It 
should deal with methods of efficient learning. 
It should aim to make the child or student 
acquainted with the simple facts of human sens- 
ing, observing, learning, problem-solving, feel- 
ng and doing. 

A second obstacle is present. At present 
‘here are probably few teachers who are suffi- 
viently trained in psychology to teach such a 
course, although their knowledge would not 
have to be great in the field. However, this 
difficulty could soon be overcome by a little sys- 
tematie training of in-service and incoming 


teachers. 
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In a word, then, we raise the issue of inelud- 
ing psychology in the grades and high schools. 
Space prevents detailed pro and con considera- 
tions and the above is offered as merely some- 
thing to think about for the future—the not too 
distant future, we hope. 

Since the majority of high-school students do 
not go on to college, these students would be 
able to leave school with some degree of knowl- 
edge of psychology, which should be generally 
useful to them in life. The students who go on 
to university would then be prepared to take up 
a more profound and difficult course in psychol- 
ogy, since they already would have had a good 
background in grades and high school. 

E. B. Skaaes 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ADULT EDUCATION IN OTHER LANDS 

Ix any country adult education is the last 
addition to the edueational system. In order to 
understand the adult education in any one coun- 
try, then, it is necessary to know at least in broad 
outline the whole system there. “Universal 
adult study of life’s problems having become 
necessary, the profession of education must 
accept the enlarged responsibility. Adult edu- 
cation of a new kind and degree enters as a 
necessary constituent of any inclusive social and 
educational outlook.” Edueation may be con- 
servative, clinging to established values; radical, 
expressly to bring about change; or liberal, 
holding conclusions subject to change with new 
evidence and better understanding. In the main, 
adult education is liberal. 

Differences between national systems of edu- 
cation are posited first on the character of the 
people and second on the deep-seated forces 
which shape the national outlook. The problems 
of education are general, but their solutions are 
determined by culture and tradition. In every 
country education has been developed peacemeal. 
Elementary edueation eame in the nineteenth 
ceitury after the Reformation; secondary 
education came in the wake of science with its 
economie competition and increased communi- 


ti Hy :" ee, ‘*The Educational Fron- 
er, p. 31. 





cation; vocational education trailed scientific 
industry; and finally adult education came 
inevitably to ask what it is all about. In the 
last named only has education become sensitized 
to the present problems which men and women 
must meet. “No longer confined to the cultiva- 
tion of literacy or of intellectualism or of voca- 
tional skills, education is at last beginning to 
recognize the whole of life—health and physical 
well-being, political and social training, adapta- 
tion to a machine age, emotional and aesthetic 
development and preparation for leisure, as well 
as the cultivation of the mind—as the field of 
its endeavors.”? That calls for a continuous 
process of education from infancy throughout 
all the years of life. 

Education primarily is the attempt of a people 
to perpetuate what it considers worthwhile in 
its civilization. “The mainspring of education 
in Europe is an immemorial reverence for learn- 
ing. The whole body of human knowledge and 
of scholarly achievement is conceived as consti- 
tuting the supreme achievement of the race, to 
be preserved, increased, and handed on to pos- 
terity as its most precious possession.”* It 
would be impossible, therefore, for the systems 
in any two nations to be exactly alike. All the 

21. L. Kandel, ‘‘Comparative Education.’’ 


3 W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation Bulletin 
No. 20, p. 7. 
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multiple influences that have molded and are 
influencing the group run the warp and woof 
of the educational fabric. Even a hasty glance 
at the systems of some of the foremost nations 
is revealing. 

ENGLAND 

The predominant traits of the Englishman 
are innate love of freedom for the individual and 
confidence in his ability to solve each problem 
as it arises. He hates theory and has faith in 
local control of affairs. 

The English system of education has been a 
growth through long centuries. Every new 
proposal had first to fit into the established 
order, and second to prove its utility. In the 
nineteenth century England followed the “pay- 
ment by results” plan and appropriated money 
for accomplishment that established schools 
could prove. The inspector passed on such im- 
portant things as standard of discipline main- 
tained and excellence as shown in examinations. 
The government would pay as much as 25 per 
cent. of the cost of maintenance for such schools 
as pleased the inspector especially. The teach- 
ers in the favored schools received salaries all 
out of proportion to those doing the same level 
of work in less-favored schools. That plan had 
two serious faults: it placed undue emphasis on 
pleasing the government inspector and it stressed 
the acquisition of knowledge rather than the 
development of mental power. 

There were no state-aided schools of secondary 
education in England at that time. The schools; 
established on long-standing foundations and 
jealous of their prerogatives, wanted no inter- 
ference or supervision from the state, even 
though that might bring a subsidy. The schools 
belonged exclusively to those who could pay, 
and the middle class or poor class child had no 
access to them. Compulsory education for every 
child from six to twelve meant only the “Three 
R’s” for all but a comparative few. From pri- 
mary school to university was a long gap, and 
there was no ladder to climb from one to the 
other. Discipline, religious training and culture 
were the watchwords of the schools, but attend- 
ance was limited rigidly to the child whose par- 
ents were wealthy. 

Late in the nineteenth century great changes 
came to England—intellectual, social and politi- 
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eal. No change was more important than the 
one that came in the form of local public contro) 
of schools and local taxation to support them, 
A compulsory loeal tax, a local school Officer, 
compulsory attendance and the leaving of ». 
ligious instruction optional with the parents—al] 
these brought about a new type of school to 
parallel the old established foundation schools, 
That parallelism still exists, tending always 
toward universal education under state control 
The Central Board of Education, organized jy 
1899, was empowered to extend education to 
include secondary as well as elementary. 1) 
allow local freedom and at the same time give 
control to the central government was brought 
about by limiting that control mainly to financial 
matters. Schools that live up to requirements 
as to status of teachers, courses of study, attend. 
ance, ete., receive state aid. These are the mere 
externals, while the life and efficacy of the 
schools is largely a local concern. Some sort 
of philanthropic or social workers’ committee 
in the local school does much more to correlate 
home and school than the government inspector 
does. School attendance is emphasized by mak- 
ing it the basis for government grants. That, 
whether better or worse, is at least different than 
basing state aid on the number of pupils who 
passed the state examinations. At any rate in- 
creased attendance was one of the influences that 
changed publie education for the poorer classes 
into a national system of education open to al 
the children. 

Secondary education in England is still of two 
kinds, however: the endowed, classical school 
that leads to the university, and the public see- 
ondary school that in the main becomes a modi- 
fied technical or trade school. The pupils in 
the latter are not expected to attend a higher 
school. Even here England runs true to form, 
expecting the locality to organize the school and 
perfect it until the government recognizes it 
and furnishes financial aid. More than half of 
the old private secondary schools have become 
part of the great public school system, but the 
50 per cent. left still supply classical secondary 
education to the children of the rich and point 
to the university. 

These old social class schools that are stil 
holding their own are an institution peculiar t0 
England. From them have come the men who 
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have made England what she is. Some of these 
schools trace their establishment back to the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. They are most 
conservative and have changed but little in the 
ast hundred years. The training is rigid, and 
the boy is expected to come out the polished 
English gentleman, whose three essential char- 
acteristics are honor, loyalty and physical fit- 
ness, with scholarship understood rather than 
talked about. 

The great English universities are classical, 
vet scientific and modern. Perhaps it would be 
an much to expect Oxford, established in 1140, 
and Cambridge, established in 1200, to be sub- 
ject to modern influences appreciably. Their 
first endeavor is to produce the English type 
of man and secondarily to deal with ideas. The 
newer universities are largely technical in char- 
acter, hoping to train cultured leaders rather 
than leaders of culture. 

That great variety in types of education is 
offered in England does not necessarily mean 
lack of order and design. Trends may be traced, 
but the whole system rests on a few well-defined 
beliefs. Sinee the war such laws as have been 
passed to enlarge the seope of education for the 
masses have not been enforced. Grants have 
been decreased and fees raised until a long 
waiting list admits largely the children of the 
well-to-do. The ideal schooling is understood to 
include four years of general culture above the 
primary school, two years of specialization and 
three years of university work. 

That less than 25 per cent. of the children 
receive this ideal school training does not disturb 
the average man in England. Why should the 
state attempt to develop all the intellectual 
abilities of all the people? Make provision for 
the ultra-intelligent pupil to go from primary 
through university entirely at government ex- 
pense through scholarships, then leave the rest 
to gentlemen’s sons, on whom the burden of gov- 
ernment will ultimately rest. England’s great 


revolution from autoeracy to democracy came 
about too quietly and too gradually to be accom- 
panied by any great erises in education. For 


that reason the national educational system was 
slow to flower, and its roots still reach down to 
the social foundations of former centuries. The 
English publie sehool is still the greatest educa- 
tional foree in England. “They are called 
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English because they teach Latin and Greek; 
Public beeause they are private; and Schools 
because no small part of the time is allotted to 
athleties.”* But out of them came the men who 
have controlled and are controlling England. 
Here English opportunism comes to the fore, 
and educators see no reason to worry pupils 
with current problems at home or with interna- 
tional questions. 


If the country’s leaders develop high standards 
of honor, loyalty, and religion through the char- 
acter-training afforded in school and home, and if 
their minds are developed to their full powers 
through exercise in the classics or the study of 
Euclid, what has any one to fear for that country? 
Will not honor and intelligence suffice to solve the 
problems of the future? Is not the development 
of these two essential qualities far superior to 
exposing the child to controversial material that 
will make him a partisan of one idea or another.5 


In spite of this doctrine for the child, England 
is a country of free speech for the adult. Its 
adult education, however, aside from regular 
established institutions of higher learning, is 
carried out almost entirely in the form of work- 
ers’ education. Even the English university, the 
most conservative of bodies, is admitting of late 
years that there may be two possible sides to 
consider on a question. England is prolific 
ground for adult education in the highest sense 
of the term. 

FRANCE 


France has the only system of education that 
is based on negation. She is telling herself con- 
tinuously that her frontiers will not be invaded, 
that monarchy can never again threaten her, 
that the church will no more come into power, 
and that the country has nothing to fear from 
a caste system. Perhaps for that very reason 
her educational system is the most positive to 
be found in all Europe. The antithesis of fear 
is a positive statement of good. At any rate 
there is no question as to the aim of French 
education or what it comprises. The whole 
system is intended to train citizens who will be 
loyal to the state. The content is a tradition 
of cultural values that has come down through 


4 Frederick W. Roman, ‘‘The New Education in 
Europe,’’ p. 3. 

5D. A. Prescott, ‘‘ Education and International 
Relations,’’ Harvard Studies No. 14, p. 19. 
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centuries, rigid, inflexible, which makes the 
French gentleman par excellent. Uniformity 
can best be served by centralization, and that is 
carried out to an extent not found in any other 
country where education is not reduced to the 
level of propaganda. The curriculum is a pat- 
tern from which there is no deviation, “built up 
in a consistent and balanced fashion for pur- 
poses that the French hold precious—a mind 
thoroughly disciplined, broadly informed, and 
finely sensitive to intellectual distinctions. The 
quality of the product is the sole consideration, 
and ruthless elimination in the final tests encoun- 
ters no sentimental obstacles.’’*® 

After aim and content the next important 
consideration in education in France is the 
teacher. After spending from five to seven years 
at the university he takes oral and written tests 
to prove his scholarship and his ability to present 
a subject before a class. Less than 10 per cent. 
of those who take the examination are permitted 
to pass—just as many as are required to fill the 
vacancies at the time. Not being among the 
number of fortunate ones, he must try again and 
again and again. When he finally does secure 
a position he has tenure for life, a salary paid 
by the government, and is a man of importance, 
an officer of the state, highly respected and well 
grounded in all that goes to make up scholarship 
in that country. 

For three centuries there was only one plan of 
education in the country, and that was for the 
children of the aristocratic class only. The pur- 
pose was to train leaders and the whole system 
was run on the assumption that the child whose 
father could pay the bill was fitted to profit by 
the education offered. That system to-day calls 
for five years of preparatory work, eight years 
at secondary school, then the university course. 
In 1881 free primary schools were established 
with compulsory attendance. Education for the 
masses now includes public elementary school 
for the child from six to thirteen, then some kind 
of continuation school up to nineteen. Since 
1925 the two systems must offer the same work 
for all the children up to the age of twelve. Of 
late in an effort to let ability determine the extent 
of education open to the child, transfer may be 
made from primary to secondary system by the 

6 William S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation Bul- 
letin No. 20, p. 26. 
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very bright pupil at eleven, and to this end the 
government is offering many Scholarships 
These scholarships may be for day school » 
boarding school, but they are carefully graded 
according to the ability of the parents to pay, 
It is possible, however, for the ultra-intelligen; 
pupil to advance to the top of the system entirely 
at government expense. , 

Corresponding to our high schools are lyeés 
for boys, also colleges which are inferior in rank 
The courses are industrial, commercial or normal 
school. 

France is divided into sixteen districts calle 
academies, with a rector over each. There js 
one university in each academy. There are pro. 
fessional schools for law and medicine anj 
science, but the university is not professional, 
Its purpose is to inculeate French culture and to 
train in precision and cleverness of reasoning. 

France is the perfect example of state cen. 
tralization in education. The whole system is 
under the control of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, with almost no local authority. 
Curriculum, text-books, teachers and examina. 
tions are all of a pattern. A certain body of 
material must be offered the pupil in an interest- 
ing and intelligent manner; he must absorb this 
through repetition and much written work. 
That is the whole system. It calls for no initia- 
tive, no experimentation. The Frenchman 
claims his right of individualism emotionally but 
not intellectually. In words proclaiming liberty 
to the skies, in practice he makes his country 
the most aristocratic in all Europe. 

How can adult education grow normally out 
of such a system or be added to it by any means! 
Since the whole system culminates in qualifying 
and competitive examinations and the state 
alone grants degrees and diplomas, there is 10 
possible adult education in the sense of that term 
in the United States. Adult education presup- 
poses the right to differ from the established 
dogma, to doubt intelligently, to weigh the evi- 
dence and to act on conclusions drawn. 


GERMANY 


Germany has had three systems of educatiov, 
each differing from the others in purpose and 
procedures. For half a century before 1918 
education in monarchieal Germany was for the 
privileged class; under the Republic it went ' 
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the one who showed ability; and under the pres- 
ent system mental power has yielded to brawn. 

Under the first, education was designed to 
nsure the stability of the state. The state in 
‘ts high purpose of extending kultur has the 
right to subordinate every individual to that 
end, was the contention. Those who know the 
worth of the state, who catch the vision of its 
ascendency in civilization, must see to it that 
‘he traditions and institutions are upheld by the 
coming generation at all cost. There is nothing 
above the state as represented in its rulers. 
Experimentation and initiative lead only to con- 
fusion, but uniformity leads to established 
national outlook. On this theory the whole 
s:hool system was reduced to upholding existing 
ideals. To that end the government provided a 
fine type of education that was pointed to as a 
node] of the kind in most of the civilized coun- 
tries. It accomplished just what was intended 
and fitted the children of the upper classes for 
official and professional life. All this in spite 
of the fact that Germany was the first nation in 
the world to accomplish universal literacy, but 
only one pupil in ten thousand went on from 
elementary to secondary school. 

For three centuries the classical gymnasium 
was the training ground for those who were to 
become leaders. It was the stepping stone to 
oficial and professional life. During the nine- 
teenth century the system included elementary 
schools for the lowest classes, middle schools for 
the merchant classes, and gymnasium for the 
ipper classes. Each state regulated its own 
vhool system and the government exercised 
‘ttle control. The secondary schools were a 
system rather than a continuation of the other 
schools, and were comparable to the “great pub- 
lie schools” of England and the “lycées” of 


France. The classical gymnasium with a nine 
years’ course still held the preference, but the 
Realschule, running nine years with Latin, and 
the Oberrealschule, nine years without Latin, 
were popular. All three led to the university. 
There were examinations for academic, social 


and military honors. 

All the German universities were state insti- 
tutions, supported by state appropriations. Not 
birth nor wealth but academic learning placed 
‘man at the top. Academie examinations won 
degrees and state examinations admitted to the 
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professions. Scientific research was emphasized 
in all universities. 

Germany’s system was called a_ vertical- 
parallel system for the social classes. Rigid 
social distinctions were mitigated but slightly, 
even when the people’s schools were crowded. 
But the aim of all was to make German citizens. 
The Kaiser complained in 1889 that the aims 
of the schools were defined in terms of discipline 
and gymnastics of the mind instead of in terms 
of preparation to meet the problems of life. He 
insisted upon a national basis for education and 
wished to make German language and literature 
the foundation on which all education would be 
built. 

A new situation for the state is apt to be fol- 
lowed by a new system of education for the 
people. That is exactly what happened in Ger- 
many at the close of the war: she found herself 
confronted with the problem of fitting institu- 
tions of centuries to the demands of a republic. 
The schools came home to the people by a slow 
process. From regimentation to democratic 
schools for all the people was a hard-fought 
battle lasting a generation. The new constitu- 
tion under the Republic had ten articles dealing 
with education and making it a national affair 
instead of a different system for twenty-six 
states. The old system of elementary schools for 
the many and secondary schools for the few, 
forging class divisions, had to give way in the 
republic. Educational advantages must now be 
distributed equally to all, so the vertical type of 
school must extend laterally instead. To accom- 
plish this there must be easy transfer from one 
part of the system to another. The foundation 
school, therefore, which every child was com- 
pelled to attend for four years, must be the same 
for all pupils irrespective of wealth or social 
caste. After that every pupil must enter a 
secondary, a middle or a vocational school, and 
continue there until eighteen years of age. 
Everybody went to school. The housewife must 
give even the servant girl six or eight hours of 
free time to attend continuation school each 
week. Adult education became popular and 
peoples’ colleges were established everywhere, 
more than 250 of them. Academie freedom had 
full swing in the universities; democracy was 
preparing people for citizenship and responsi- 
bility. The right of the individual, his freedom, 
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his chance for self-realization were never so sure. 

Then suddenly Germany found herself in the 
throes of political change, and almost as sud- 
denly the whole school system was changed for 
the third time. Again the state is supreme, 
there is no place for individualism or free dis- 
cussion. Education is become a police measure 
to insure the doctrines of a Nazi dictator. But 
even the blindest of leaders could see that what 
Germany needs is national solidarity. For cen- 
turies they had gone on, a grouping of states, 
a grouping of peoples different in race and 
national traits and understandings, so the only 
way they could now realize any sense of unity 
was by harking back to their fundamental unity 
of early days. This brought their folklore and 
their love for the national hero to the front. 
Nowhere was their lack of social unity more 
apparent than in the twenty-one universities. 
There was no class division in the lecture system, 
hence no college spirit of sophomore or senior 
groups as we know it. There was little social 
life anywhere, least of all in the church, and 
the German was leading the life of an individual- 
ist. The only hope of arousing a national con- 
sciousness was through holding up their great 
men of other days as the model for all. 
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As a first move toward solidarity the state 
governments were summarily done away with in 
January, 1934. The schools came under central. 
ized control once more. The Nazis ordered jp. 
struction in religion in the schools, but it Consists 
mostly “in explaining the Nazi movement jn 
terms of God’s will.” Even sports and games 
are regimented to Nazi purposes. Hitler says 
the gaining of knowledge is not of prime impor- 
tance for young people, but the development of 
sound bodies. 

Education has abdicated its throne of intellee- 
tual glory and is become largely an appeal to 
the emotions. Uniforms, badges, flags, parades, 
songs, the Swastika—all these are more impor- 
tant to the youth than are books and lessons, 
One goal, one party is worthy of consideration. 
“Blood and Soil” is the tie binding the German 
people, and any one who questions the National 
Socialist doctrine is not to be tolerated. Away 
with him! 

No adult education based on tolerance, on fact- 
finding, on open-minded investigation is possible 
in Germany to-day. 

PAMELIA PEARL JONES 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

(To be concluded) 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND 

THE Royal Institute of British Architects 
have gathered together at their home in Port- 
land Place a collection of photographs, models 
and plans showing the newest ideas in the de- 
sign and equipment of schools. The exhibition, 
opened by Professor John Hilton on Tuesday, 
is on view in London this week and will be sent 
on tour round the country, where it is “booked” 
already until the autumn. It is easy to under- 
stand the interest shown in the collection. The 
Board of Education have given considerable 
help to the institute. In organizing the exhibi- 
tion the members have aimed at giving a further 
impulse to “the Government’s new drive to mod- 
ernize the state school establishment of this 
country.” By giving taxpayers and ratepayers 
the opportunity of seeing what is being done 
all over the world by architects who are building 
modern schools, it is hoped to enlist the keen- 
ness of parents who are really responsible for 


the pace at which good buildings and improve- 
ments can be undertaken. 

The Board of Edueation’s “Educational 
Pamphlet 107” explains a high standard of 
school planning for elementary schools. Some 
of the pictures on view show that some authori- 
ties have already led the way in providing 
premises which meet some of the suggestions 
made by the board. A study of the exhibits 
shows that a marked advance has taken place 
in the last seven years, though it is probable 
that few schools have been completed yet on 
the lines of the admirable plans at the exhibition 
which embody all the proposals in the board's 
pamphlet. The plan for senior schools includes 
halls with a stage both for the boys’ and girls’ 
departments, gymnasia, libraries, craft rooms, 
practical rooms for metal, woodwork and house- 
eraft, a kitchen and a canteen. There are baths 
and changing rooms and much space, light and 
air. When local authorities have not been ham- 
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nered by the high cost of land they have been 
able to anticipate the board’s ideal of a one- 
tory building. Both in England and on the 
Continent the lay-out of the newer buildings 
provides ground for grass plots and for gar- 
dens between departments. One new model 
shows roof gardens. All the schools, both here 
and on the Continent and in America, are de- 
signed for the maximum of light and air. One 
of the most interesting exhibits which will prob- 
ably become a model for rural schools in the 
future is the Bottisham Village College in Cam- 
bridgeshire, which serves as a center of educa- 
tion, recreation and social life for a group of 
ten villages. During the day the main building 
houses the senior school of 240 pupils. The 
rooms are planned so that they can be used for 


adult education in the evening, and there are a 
common room and a lecture room for the use 
of the older students. 

The influence of the open-air school is shown 
here, and particularly in the American experi- 


mental school. The newer nursery schools, such 
as that at Kensal House, built specially for the 
purpose, mark an advance on the older wooden 
shelters by much use of glass. This is seen too 
in an original type of open-air school at 
Suresnes, where the classrooms are arranged in 
a series of payilions, with entire walls of glass 
panels, which are movable, and with flat roofs 
which can accommodate a class. Everywhere 
there seems to be a conscious effort to break out 
on new adventure, though some of the Conti- 
nental schools, whieh provide fine architectural 
features, seem too solid for present-day ideas. 
In England we are hampered a good deal by 
the too solid schools built at the end of the 
last century; they are difficult to adapt to mod- 
ern needs. The school of to-morrow should be 
compact, of lighter materials, in order that it 


may be possible to make alterations at a limited 
cost, to add new classrooms or new laboratories, 
and if necessary to destroy buildings without 
undue extravagance, so as to meet new educa- 


tional developments. The greatest progress in 
recent years seems to have been made in the 
planning of secondary schools both public and 
county. This is not surprising when it is re- 
called that the board’s recommendations for 
secondary schools were published over ten years 
ago. 


A section of the exhibition which has been 
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gathered together by the Committee of the Ten- 
Year Plan shows how much remains to be done 
to improve elementary schools. There is a series 
of illustrations showing old-fashioned buildings 
which are in use to-day, with infants’ depart- 
ments handicapped by gallery steps and schools 
for juniors containing fixed, backless seats of the 
kind required by adults at meetings. Another 
section enables us to see how much improvement 
ean be obtained by intelligent reconditioning. 
In a town school built in the last century, the 
Gothie windows have been replaced by wide 
windows of the modern type. In a country 
school, built 100 years ago, the original fabric 
has been transformed into a hall and new 
classrooms have been added with cross ventila- 
tion and good lighting. Efforts are being made 
in many parts of the country to remodel schools 
on these lines, but in some cases full advantage 
of the reconstruction is not possible because the 
new classrooms occupy part of the very limited 
playground and no money has been secured to 
buy more land. 

Now that the whole nation has embarked on a 
health campaign a strong lead needs to be given 
to local authorities to enlarge existing play- 
grounds, some of them ill-drained, wet and 
swampy in bad weather, and to make indoor 
provision for physical training. Underground 
playgrounds, of which an example is shown in 
a photograph, are still not unknown in London 
and in other great towns. They are dark and 
dank, admit little fresh air and no sunshine 
whatever. In some of these older schools there 
is an absence of room for physical exercises 
or for free play, and there is also a low standard 
of sanitation. The Ten-Year Plan Committee 
suggest that eighty per cent. of existing schools 
possess many of these faults, are out of date, and 
require to be reconditioned or rebuilt. This 
figure may be too high, but we know from the 
board’s own report that there are still close upon 
a thousand blacklisted schools. Educational 
workers everywhere know too well that this list 
contains only the very worst survivals, and that 
there are scores of others which are not much 
better, but have not been condemned because of 
the difficulty of mending or ending them. The 
board have now put forward a high ideal for 
elementary school planning, a standard which it 
is hoped will be met by all new schools. The 
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Education Act of 1936 should enable a much 
more rapid advance to be made in this direction. 

Managers of voluntary schools have had to 
face many difficulties in the past, but in the 
light of new legislation many of these diffi- 
culties should disappear. Local authorities, too, 
have much work before them to improve their 
own schools and to erect new ones. Some 
amenities, such as the provision of better staff 
rooms and the installation of hot water, can be 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
AMERICA’S NOTABLES IN 
EDUCATION 


AN earlier issue of ScHOOL AND Soctety! con- 
tained a report of the geographical distribution 
of the 11,145 leaders in education whose life- 
sketches appeared in “Leaders in Education,” 
published by the Science Press in 1932. The 
present report is a similar one, but is based on 
9,006 educators listed in the 1936-1937 edition 
of “Who’s Who in America.” 

To tell just whom to regard as an educator 
among the 31,434 outstanding men and women 
listed in “Who’s Who in America” is no simple 
task. One can not trust the name of an occupa- 
tion or calling which appears immediately after 
a man’s name in this biographical directory. It 
is necessary to examine each life-sketch. People 
described as being vocationally employed as full- 
or part-time educators, or retired from such 
positions because of old age, are included in the 
9,006. Since this study classifies college educa- 
tors separately from those at elementary or sec- 
ondary levels, a further source of information 
had to be consulted: If the name of a man’s 
institution did not indicate clearly whether the 
institution was of college or of secondary level, 
the institution was checked in “Patterson’s 
American Educational Directory.” If it was 
not listed in Patterson’s, the man was not in- 
cluded in this study. It is probable that some 
institutions whose names indicate clearly their 
character are not listed in Patterson’s, so it may 
be that some cases in the 9,006 of this report 
have no more right to be included than a few 
that were rejected. 


1J. R. Shannon, ScHOOL AND SocIETy, 36: 720- 
22, December 3, 1932. 
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carried out at no very great cost. The board arp 
clearly anxious to promote a real advance in 
school design and in the opportunities to he 
afforded for children of every age. Although 
our town schools can not share the beauty of the 
scene which belongs to a primary school jn 
Athens lying at the foot of the Kenkakia, jt 
should be possible everywhere to enjoy the 
primal privilege of a garden.—The Londoy 
Times Educational Supplement. 


The 9,006 outstanding educators included jy 
this report are distributed into classifications as 
follows: 6,936 college faculty members, 1,069 
college presidents, 388 school principals (mostly 
private secondary schools), 238 minor adminis- 
trative officers of colleges, 124 city school super- 
intendents, 51 teachers in elementary or secon- 
dary schools, 43 state superintendents, 36 other 
members of state departments of public instrue- 
tion, 33 assistant city superintendents, 16 
directors or employees of foundations aiding 
education, 14 members of the U. S. Office of 
Education, 12 superintendents of state schools 
for blind, deaf, defective or delinquent, 10 
private teachers of music, art or dancing, 6 edi- 
tors of educational periodicals not otherwise 
employed, 5 assistant principals, 3 members ot 
staff of the American Council on Education, 3 
secretaries of state teachers associations, 2 mem- 
bers of the staff of the National Education 
Association, 2 educational experts employed by 
private commercial corporations and one each 
in fifteen other types of work. 

The 11,145 educators listed in “Leaders in 
Education” included slightly fewer college in- 
structors and college presidents and considerably 
more school superintendents and minor adminis- 
trative officers of local school systems. These 
differences are to be expected, since the criteria 
for the selection of subjects in the two biographi- 
cal directories were different. 

To report the geographical distribution of the 
twenty different classifications of educators 
enumerated above would be both tedious and 
expensive. Larger groupings, therefore, ar 
employed in Table I. The college professors, 
college presidents and minor administrative 
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ogieers of colleges are classified into one group 

called the “College Group.” The school prinei- 

pals, superintendents, teachers, assistant super- 

ntendents and assistant principals are classified 

into another group ¢alled “Other School Group.” 

{]] remaining types are grouped under the head- 
TABLE I 


(GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
NOTABLES 
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ing of “Others.” Under each of these headings 
are figures showing how many educators were 
born in each state and how many are now in 


each state, 


A comparison of Table I with the birth and 


residence statistics for all people listed in 
“Who’s Who in America’? and with the table 
in the earlier report in ScHoon anp Soctery? 
shows that the states ranking highest in total 
number of outstanding educators in this analysis 
are almost identical with those ranking highest 
in the other analyses, both with respect to birth 
and to home address. This is an evidence of 
consistency and reliability. 

Furthermore, an analysis of Table I shows 
that some states are producer states and some 
are consumer states. A few large states, such as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio 
and Illinois, rank high both in the production 
of educational notables and in present addresses 
of them, but California and the District of 
Columbia rank high in present number of edu- 
cational leaders, although they produced rela- 
tively few, and Indiana and Iowa rank high in 
production of educational leaders, but now can 
boast relatively few. This fact suggests a pos- 
sibility of high mobility of leaders in education. 

Additional evidence of this mobility is re- 
vealed by a further analysis of the data in the 
9,006 life-sketches of educational leaders in 
“Who’s Who in America.” Not only do some 
states, such as Indiana and Iowa, produce many 
more educational leaders than they consume, and 
others, such as California and the District of 
Columbia, consume many more than they pro- 
duce, but every state, except Utah, is using more 
imported educational notables than home-grown 
ones. Arizona and New Mexico (both new 
states) have a one hundred per cent. importa- 
tion, Delaware, Montana, Nevada and Wyoming 
have imported ail but one each which they are 
using, and Idaho and North Dakota all but two 
each. These heavy importers already mentioned 
are small producers anyway, but the biggest 
producers likewise import most that they use. 
Illinois produced 535, uses 131 of them, and im- 
ports 511; Massachusetts produced 646, uses 
247, and imports 467; New York produced 872, 
uses 337, and imports 913; Ohio produced 638, 
uses 154, and imports 307; Pennsylvania pro- 
duced 695, uses 264, and imports 400. Even 
Indiana and Iowa, relatively small consumers 
and large producers, show the same tendency. 
Although Indiana has only 171 leaders in eduea- 


2Shown on page 119 of the 1936-1937 edition. 
3 Op. cit. 
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tion, 107 of them are imported; although Iowa 
has only 182 such men, 135 of them are imported. 

Further detail of this mobile tendency is 
shown in Table II. The major classifications in 
this table are the same as in Table I. Under 
each of these major headings are two columns 
of figures, one (headed “I”) showing the number 
of imports, and one (headed “T”) showing the 
total number of notables in education living in 
each state. 


TABLE II 
EVIDENCE OF MOBILITY OF EDUCATIONAL NOTABLES 





Other 





College = school Others Total 
States tite group 

I iy ; = I sy I yy 
Alabama 54 79 4 9 3 6 61 94 
Arizona 29 29 5 5 1 1 35 35 
Arkansas 30 37 0 0 0 0 30 37 
California 500 547 37 42 3 4 540 593 
Colorado 104 106 4 5 3 4 111 115 
Connecticut 238 274 26 36 3 3 267 313 
Delaware 8 8 3 3 1 2 12 13 
Dist. of Col. 152 168 7 7 20 20 179 195 
Florida 73 76 8 10 0 0 81 86 
Georgia 74 108 3 9 1 2 78 119 
Idaho 19 21 1 1 1 1 23 23 
Illinois 495 619 15 19 1 4 511 642 
Indiana 103 161 4 9 0 1 107 171 
Iowa 132 176 2 2 Zz 4 135 182 
Kansas 100 111 4 5 1 1 105 117 
Kentucky 56 82 5 8 0 0 61 90 
Louisiana 49 72 1 2 0 1 50 75 
Maine 32 48 3 10 1 2 36 60 
Maryland 141 183 7 i 2 3 150 199 
Massachusetts 431 642 32 67 + 5 467 714 
Michigan 154 207 5 6 1 1 160 214 
Minnesota 195 239 12 13 0 0 207 252 
Mississippi 18 30 1 2 0 1 19 33 
Missouri 152 207 7 43a 0 2 159 220 
Montana 29 30 1 1 1 1 31 32 
Nebraska 74 87 2 3 3 3 79 93 
Nevada 18 19 1 1 1 1 20 21 
New Hampshire 47 55 5 20 2 2 64 77 
New Jersey 195 212 2 26 5 5 220 243 
New Mexico 17 17 3 2 2 22 22 
New York 850 1125 5 84 29 41 913 1250 
North Carolina 116 168 7 2 328 “See 
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Ohio 295 442 1 18 0 1 307 461 
Oklahoma 59 60 1 1 1 61 62 
Oregon 61 63 3 2 2 64 68 
Pennsylvania 369 610 2 46 + 8 400 664 
Rhode Island 5 51 6 7 y 2 53 60 
South Carolina 40 67 4 7 0 1 44 75 
South Dakota 31 34 1 1 0 0 32 35 
Tennessee 123 147 8 20 1 2 132 169 
Texas 125 176 7 42 0 1 132 189 
Utah 8 22 1 3 0 2 9 27 
Vermont 19 29 1 2 1 1 23 32 
Virginia 89 171 10 22 1 2 100 195 
Washington 85 87 5 : § 3 3 93 97 
West Virginia 33 48 2 3 1 2 36 53 
Wisconsin 143 188 < 5 1 3 147 196 
Wyoming 9 10 3 3 1 Z 13 14 

Total 6224 8175 387 600 109 158 6720 8933 
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Several years ago an Easterner remarked to a 
Hoosier that Indiana produced many big men in 
the field of education, and the native replied that 
it did, and that the bigger the men were, the 
sooner they left. 


Such statement may apply to 
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most other states. Evidently the grass beyond 
the fence looks greener to educational leaders, 
Perhaps, too, the emigratory tendency of this 
group is evidence of the familiar saw that an 
expert is a man away from home. 

An unnamed writer in the Journal of the 
National Education Association‘ a few years ago 
said, “One person in every three in the United 
States resides in a different state than the one in 
which he was born and probably educated. . . . 
Among the most notable persons are criminals, 
illiterates, panhandlers, and other undesirables.” 
It is now clear that we can add to this most 
mobile group college professors and other promi- 
nent educators. Three out of every four of them 
have migrated over state lines. 

J. R. SHannon 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

TERRE HAvrtE, IND. 


4 Journal of the National Education Association, 
23: 48, February, 1934. 
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